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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Proposals for Substantive Changes 


in Mutual Security Legislation 


Statement by Secretary Dulles + 


I am glad to respond to your committee’s re- 
quest that I discuss with you certain aspects of 
the mutual security program. 

Before dealing with specific issues I should like 
to consider the basic purposes which, I believe, 
the legislation is designed to serve. These pur- 
poses provide the best guidelines for determining 
the form which the legislation should take. 


Supporting Considerations 


% 


The security and prosperity of the United States 
are bound up with the continued security and 
prosperity of other free nations. Trends in inter- 
national political affairs, economic life, and most 
of all in military technology link our fate ever 
more closely with that of other members of the 
free-world community. 

Our national policy must reflect this funda- 
mental fact. Unless it does so, we shall face a peril 
the like of which we have never known. 

The measures which we have been taking to 
avoid that peril are many; they are interlocking 
and mutually reinforcing. Perhaps because of this 
fact these measures have become somewhat con- 
fusing. 

Congress can be expected to sustain a continuing 
program for creating security, strength, and op- 
portunity abroad only if this is responsive to basic 
sentiments of the American people. Legislation 


*Made before the Senate Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program on Apr. 8 (press release 194). 
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as vital as this is to the welfare of the American 
people should be in a form which will enable them 
to understand it and to sponsor it with conviction. 


II. 


Of all the purposes served by government, the 
first is to provide its citizens with security. That 
is one aspect, a major aspect, of our international 
policy. We seek to create as between the free 
nations a common defense which will give greater 
security than could be obtained by any one alone. 

The concept of “common defense” is not new to 
our people. Our Nation was founded primarily 
to create a common defense, and our Constitution 
specifies that as one of its major purposes. The 
same considerations which in 1787 led our States to 
accept the necessity for a common defense, today 
require the nations of the free world to seek a com- 
mon defense. 

International communism today controls man- 
power which is about five times as large as that 
of the United States. It has great capacity to 
create the most modern instruments of mass de- 
struction. It controls territories which provide 
staging areas for attack far more diversified and 
of much greater total strategic value than do ter- 
ritories under the sovereignty of the United States. 

Under these circumstances it would be folly not 
to strive for a common defense with other free na- 
tions. That folly would permit ever more man- 
power, ever more natural resources, and ever more 
strategic areas to fall under the domination of 
those who are bitterly hostile to us and our free 
institutions. 
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We have many treaties and congressional reso- 
lutions which proclaim that it would be dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States if 
other free nations succumbed to the aggression of 
international communism. We have collective de- 
fense treaties with 42 other nations, and the recent 
Middle East resolution authorizes a further exten- 
sion of the area of common defense. 

Upon these political foundations, we erect mili- 
tary defenses. Others contribute much to those 
defenses. But we, too, must contribute if the 
totality is to be adequate. For many nations can- 
not support the military establishments which, in 
the common interest, should be on their soil. 

The collective defense which the United States 
shares with other nations benefits them, but it 
equally benefits us. In this connection, I recall the 
testimony of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff : 

. .. the military aid program is part and parcel of the 
U.S. Defense Department program. The expenditures 
abroad in support of our alliances do not differ in purpose, 
scope, or objective from our own military expenditures. 

It is the considered judgment of the President 
and his military advisers that the system of com- 
mon defense, for which our military assistance is 
essential, is also the most effective way to provide 
for United States defense. To weaken that sys- 
tem by cutting our contribution to it would not 
involve a saving to the United States. On the 
contrary, it would require a far more costly de- 
fense program here at home. Even then, we 
would be less secure. 

Our Nation accepts military burdens, not as an 
expression of our national aspirations but as an 
elemental necessity. I do not doubt that the 
American people will continue to support the de- 
fense aspects of mutual security because of that 
necessity. 

III. 


Programs of military defense alone, however, 
cannot assure that the free world will be main- 
tained intact. There is also a threat to future 
independence and freedom where moderate lead- 
ers despair of being able to lift their nation out 
of hopeless poverty and stagnation. 

As President Eisenhower said in his second 
inaugural address :? 


In too much of the earth there is want, discord, danger, 
New forces and new nations stir and strive across the 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1957, p. 211. 
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earth, with power to bring, by their fate, great good or 
great evil to the free world’s future. From the deserts of 
North Africa to the islands of the South Pacific, one-third 
of all mankind has entered upon an historic struggle for 
a new freedom: freedom from grinding poverty. Across 
all continents nearly a billion people seek, sometimes al. 
most in desperation, for the skills and knowledge and as. 
sistance by which they may satisfy, from their own re 
sources, the material wants common to all mankind. 


It is in our direct self-interest that these new 
nations should succeed in the historic struggle of 
which the President spoke. 

Our concern also stems from the historic con- 
ception of the American people as to the role of 
their nation in the world. The American people 
believe in a moral law and that men and nations 
are bound by that law. As George Washington 
said in his Farewell Address, “religion and moral- 
ity are indispensable supports” of our free gov- 
ernment. And of moral and religious precepts, 
one of the most basic is the concept of the brother- 
hood of man. That is why our people have never 
even tried to make their nation into an oasis of 
prosperity in a world desert of human misery. 

Another aspect of our faith is belief in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human individual every- 
where. Ad/ men, our Declaration of Independence 
said, are endowed with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That is why we hate a system which treats men 
as mere bits of matter to be made into the grinding 
cogs of some superstate machine. That is why 
we crave liberty for all men everywhere; and we 
want to protect liberty where it is and to see it 
restored where it is lost. 

Our founders did not see their experiment as a 
purely selfish enterprise. They had the courage 
to launch their principles into the world. What 
they did became known throughout the world as 
“The Great American Experiment.” Abraham 
Lincoln said of our Declaration of Independence 
that it meant 

. . . liberty not alone to the people of this country but 
hope to all the world for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weights would 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men. 

Because we still retain that sense of mission we 
are eager that other lands and other people should 
know the blessings of liberty. 


IV. 


We can, I think, see that what is now called the 
mutual security program is the expression, under 
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modern conditions, of two needs: (1) our need 
for a common defense with other free nations 
willing to share with us the burdens and benefits 
of that relationship; and (2) the need to manifest 
realistically the faith with which our Nation has 
been imbued from its beginning, a faith which has 
made our Nation great in the best sense of that 
often-abused word. 

And let me add that to suppress or to belittle 
the manifestation of that faith would serve us ill. 
No society can long survive without a faith which 
is dynamic and creative and which reaches out to 
others. If the day ever comes when our Nation 
is not responsive to the lifegiving qualities that 
are reflected in the developmental aspects of our 
program, then that will mark the beginning of 
our end. 


Applications 
I. 


I turn now to the question of what substantive 
changes should be made in the form of the legisla- 
tion to make it more responsive to the sentiments 
which support its dual purpose. 

It seems to us that confusion has come at least 
in part from lumping together, as “defense sup- 
port,” all kinds of economic assistance given to 
countries whose military programs we are sup- 
porting. Such confusion can be, and should be, 
ended. 

Our support to these countries takes three prin- 
cipal forms: (1) aid in terms of actual military 
goods, so-called “end items”; (2) support of the 
economies to the extent required to enable these 
countries to carry the economic burden of armed 
forces which we and they agree are necessary for 
the common defense; and then (3) the economic 
development programs, including technical assist- 
ance, which we might be engaged in irrespective of 
our military ties. 

It is our view that the so-called defense sup- 
port should hereafter comprise only the assist- 
ance required to meet so much of the economic bur- 
den of military defense as the country cannot it- 
self afford. Appropriations for military assist- 
ance and for this redefined category of defense 
support would then be authorized on a continuing 
basis and hereafter appropriated annually to the 
President in appropriations for the Department 
of Defense. 

We believe that this way of treating military as- 
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sistance, which also is recommended by many of 
the recent studies on the subject, would avoid a 
wide degree of misunderstanding abroad and at 
home by making apparent the degree in which we 
wish our aid to serve military defense. 


II. 


I turn now to the economic development aspect 
of the program. 

We believe that all economic development, in- 
cluding that which goes to countries with which 
we have common defense, should be considered to- 
gether. We also believe that more emphasis 
should be placed on long-term development 
assistance. 

It is true that our economic aid cannot be more 
than a marginal addition to any country’s de- 
velopment efforts. This addition can, however, be 
significant and even determining. It can break 
foreign-exchange bottlenecks, and it can be a key 
factor in stimulating a country to a more effective 
development program of itsown. If our develop- 
ment aid is to have this effect, however, we must do 
two things: (1) break away from the cycle of an- 
nual authorizations and appropriations; and 
(2) eliminate advance allocations by countries. 

Economic development is a continuing process, 
not an annual event. Present annual appropria- 
tions have resulted in procedures which do not 
allow either us or the receiving countries to make 
the most efficient use of the resources which we are 
providing. 

The best way to achieve this greater efficiency is, 
we believe, the establishment of an economic de- 
velopment fund to provide assistance through 
loans on terms more favorable than are possible 
through existing institutions. To be effective, 
such a fund would need continuing authority and 
a capital authorization sufficient for several years, 
to be renewed when needed. 

Such a fund could extend aid for specific pro- 
grams or projects submitted by applicant coun- 
tries. Each request for a loan from the fund 
should meet certain criteria, including a showing 
(1) that financing cannot be obtained from other 
sources; (2) that the project is technically feas- 
ible; (3) that it gives reasonable promise of direct 
or indirect contribution to a nation’s increased 
productivity. 

The fund could usefully join with such institu- 
tions as the World Bank or the Export-Import 
Bank in financing particular projects. Its aid 
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might thus enable these banks to expand their 
operations by assisting projects which could not 
qualify in their entirety for loans which these 
institutions are authorized to make. In order not 
to displace other sources of credit, loans from the 
development fund should be repayable on a basis 
subordinate to the claims of the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and private lending agen- 
cies. 

To make development aid most effective and 
economical, we must provide it in a businesslike 
way. I believe that the procedures outlined above 
will have that effect. 


ITI. 


In addition to need for foreign-aid military 
programs and loans for economic development, 
there will undoubtedly be some need for foreign 
financial aid on a grant basis. 

International communism is waging against us 
what is sometimes called a “cold war.” It can 
move, without budget controls or parliamentary 
action, to take advantage of opportunities such as 
those created by its own subversive efforts, by the 
infirmities of free governments not yet solidly 
based, or by the misfortunes of nature. 

It is therefore necessary that our Government 
also have limited discretionary funds so that we, 
and not international communism alone, will be 
able to move decisively in relation to such situa- 
tions. Without that, we would be conceding to 
despotism an advantage which could enable it to 
register great gains. 

Already we have a special Presidential fund 
provided by section 401 of the act to meet emergen- 
cies and contingencies. A fund for such purposes 
should be continued. 


IV. 


Technical assistance is a tested and extremely 
effective way of enabling other countries to de- 
velop their own resources. It is our thought that 
technical assistance, both direct and through the 
United Nations technical assistance program, 
should be continued on much the present basis. 

o V. 

As to the administration of the revised program, 
we have in mind that military end-item aid would 
continue to be administered by the Department 


of Defense and that each of the types of economic 
aid that I have described would continue to be 
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administered by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

We do not believe that it would be wise to trans- 
fer the administration of defense support to the 
Defense Department. This would require a waste- 
ful duplication within the Defense Department of 
Ica’s well-established economic organization. And 
it would divide between two agencies the respon- 
sibility for administering economic programs 
which must, for the sake of efficiency and good 
management, be closely coordinated. 

We believe that the International Cooperation 
Administration should be continued and that it 
should be continued as it now is, namely, a semi- 
autonomous agency. 

We believe that all aspects of our mutual secu- 
rity program should be under the effective foreign- 
policy guidance of the President and the Secretary 
of State. This can be done by the exercise by 
the President of his inherent power to direct the 
executive branch of government. To achieve this 
result does not require throwing into the Depart- 
ment of State heavy operating responsibilities. 


VI. 


I turn now to the question of the order of mag- 
nitude of our programs. 

(1) Assuming that the international climate re- 
mains as at present, I would estimate that grant- 
aid expenditures for military purposes would need 
to continue for some years at a level close to the 
present. In some instances the size of the local 
forces that mutual security helps to support may, 
perhaps, be reduced without undue political and 
military risks. That would suggest declining 
costs for us. On the other hand, it may be neces- 
sary to reorganize and equip our allies with more 
modern types of weapons. This suggests increas- 
ing costs. Perhaps these two factors will roughly 
balance each other. 

(2) On the assumption that economic develop- 
ment is hereafter made through loans and not 
through grants, this would, I surmise, require 4 
development fund able to make loans which, not 
for fiscal year 1958 but over the future, might 
come to reach $750 million a year. The procedures 
we suggest should permit substantial savings in 
terms of lesser administrative costs and an ability 
to accomplish more with less expenditure. On the 
other hand, the needs may become more com- 
pelling. 
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(3) In addition, there is the continuing lim- 
ited requirement, to which I have referred, for 
grant aid to meet contingencies and imperative 
needs which cannot realistically be met by loans. 
Also, of course, there are the technical assistance 
programs now running at about $150 million a 


year. 
VII. 


In conclusion, I recall the report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of last June in relation 
to the mutual security program. The committee 
report said : 


... the next few years may be more difficult in some 
respects than the last few. The problems are becoming 
subtler and more complex. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram must be adapted to meet the new circumstances. 


We believe that the proposals I have outlined 
this morning are “adapted to meet the new cir- 
cumstances.” They are based upon the high-qual- 
ity studies you have commissioned and those made 
by and for the executive branch. Many of these 
agree to a remarkable extent not only on the value 
to us of our military and economic aid to others 
but also on changes in the form of our mutual se- 
curity program which would make it more effec- 
tive in promoting our national interests. 

We accept responsibility for our proposals but 
do not claim sole credit for them. We regard 
them as being derived equally from the work of 
the Congress and from the efforts of the execu- 
tive branch. We believe that their broad outline 
is sound. We recognize that there are various 
ways by which this outline can be carried out. 
We invite and welcome your comments and fur- 
ther consultation on the best means to develop 
these proposals into the most effective instrument 
of national policy. 


World Trade Week, 1957 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS exports and imports are important to our 
economic strength and to the well-being of our people; 
and 

WHEREAS international commerce in all its aspects— 
trade, travel and investment—is beneficial to the com- 
munity of nations and conducive to the establishment of 
a just and lasting peace in the world; and 





*No. 3177; 22 Fed. Reg. 2401. 
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WHEREAS our national trade policy, which seeks to pro- 
mote the continued growth of mutually profitable world 
trade, contributes both to our prosperity and to our 
national security : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning May 19, 1957, as World Trade Week; and 
I request the appropriate officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the several States, Territories, possessions, 
and municipalities of the United States to cooperate in 
the observance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civie groups, as well as the people of the United States 
generally, to observe World Trade Week with gatherings, 
discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other activities 
designed to promote a greater awareness of the importance 
of world trade to our domestic economy and to the 
strength of the free world. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this eighth day of 

April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[sEaL] and fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-first. 
3y the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


Anniversary of Fall of Bataan 


Following are the texts of messages exchanged 
on April 9 by President Eisenhower and President 
Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines. 


White House press release dated April 9 
Message From President Eisenhower 

On behalf of the people of the United States, I 
send Bataan Day greetings to our friends in the 
Philippines. Bataan Day is a solemn day for both 
nations, for it is a time when we pause to remember 
the price, and consider the meaning of freedom. 

To try to recapture in words the deeds of the 
men of Bataan is not possible. By their action 
they expressed the true spirit of freedom better 
than words could ever do. That spirit is what we 
commemorate today. 

We also commemorate the comradeship which 
has bound our two nations together so strongly 
in the past, and which continues to be so vital in 
the aixious present. 
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The dangers which now confront us are in a 
sense just as real as those that were faced on 
Bataan fifteen years ago. So we continue to draw 
upon the spirit of devotion, of comradeship and 
of courage which is the noble legacy of Bataan. 

Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


Message From the President of the Philippines 


On this April 9 we are commemorating the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Fall of Bataan. On 
behalf of the people of the Philippines I send 
our best wishes to you and to the people of the 
United States. 

Bataan will always stand in our history as a 
symbol of a heartrending struggle by the peoples 
of two nations fighting side by side for the com- 
mon goal of liberty, freedom, and democracy. 

We are pledged that the spirit of Bataan shall 
not perish and that those gallant American and 
Filipino heroes who died for democracy shall not 
have died in vain. 

Today our two peoples are fighting the more 
subtle enemy, Communism, which is trying to 
subvert the ideals we fought for on Bataan. 

The Filipino people know well the benefits of 
liberty and freedom and will continue to fight 
with the great spirit exemplified on Bataan to 
preserve those ideals. 

Cartos P. Garcia 


U.S. and Saudi Arabia Confirm 
Agreement on Cooperation 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 195 dated April 8 

During the recent visit of King Saud, the Presi- 
dent reached agreement with him on the need for 
continued cooperation between Saudi Arabia and 
the United States. Notes confirming this agree- 
ment were signed by the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State and the Ambassador of Saudi Arabia on 
April 2, 1957. Projects to be implemented under 
the agreement are to be worked out jointly in 
subsequent technical discussions in Saudi Arabia. 


*For text of joint communique issued on Feb. 8 follow- 
ing discussions held by President Eisenhower and King 
Saud, see BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1957, p. 308. 
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The notes also provide for a renewal of the 
Dhahran Airfield Agreement of June 18, 1951; 
for 5 years from this date [April 2]. 

Under the 1951 arrangement relating to the 
Dhahran Airfield, the United States agreed to 
assist in the technical operation of the airport at 
Dhahran, to train certain air force personnel, and 
to provide a military advisory group for the army, 
The new agreement represents a refinement and 
expansion of those previous United States ar. 
rangements with Saudi Arabia. The United 
States will provide, during the next 5 years, the 
personnel, training equipment, and some of the 
construction required for an air-force training 
program, an augmented army advisory program, 
and a limited program for the training of naval 
personnel. In addition, there will be certain ad- 
ditional construction designed to improve civil 
aviation facilities at Dhahran Airfield and an 
improvement of the port of Dammam. 

The United States has also agreed to continue 
to sell military equipment in accordance with the 
exchange of notes between the Governments of 
Saudi Arabia and the United States of June 18, 
1951. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


Press release 196 dated April 8 
Text of U.S. Note 
Apri 2, 1957 


His Excellency 
Sheikh Asputian At-KHAryaL, 
Ambassador of Saudi Arabia. 

Excettency: I have the honor to refer to the 
discussions which have taken place between His 
Majesty King Saud and President Eisenhower 
and representatives of our two Governments be- 
tween January 30 and February 8, 1957, concern- 
ing the relations between the two countries and 
their common interest in promoting and consoli- 
dating their cooperation. The Government of the 
United States is now pleased to confirm its under- 
standing of the general agreement reached during 
these discussions. 

1. The United States Government acknowledges 
the comments of His Majesty King Saud to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and recognizes that Saudi 


* Ibid., July 23, 1951, p. 150. 
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Arabia has a need to strengthen its armed forces 
for the purposes of the defense of the Kingdom, 
including the defense of the Dhahran Airfield. 

2. In this connection, the United States Gov- 
ernment will, within its constitutional processes, 
continue its cooperation with the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia by providing military equipment on 
a reimbursable basis in accordance with the ex- 
change of notes between the two Governments of 
June 18, 1951, which provides that the equipment 
shall be used to “foster international peace and 
security within the framework of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” Equipment to be provided 
will be in accordance with understandings reached 
during the foregoing mentioned discussions. The 
two Governments further agree that the equip- 
ment to be provided will be used by Saudi Arabia 
for the purpose of defending the independence 
and territorial integrity of Saudi Arabia and for 
the maintenance of internal security. It is under- 
stood that the two Governments will arrange ap- 
propriate terms of payment for such equipment. 

3. The United States Government agrees to pro- 
vide at no cost to the Saudi Arabian Government 
certain additional construction at Dhahran Air- 
field designed to improve civil aviation facilities. 
The United States Government agrees also to pro- 
vide a program of training for the Saudi Arabian 
Air Force, to augment the present advisory train- 
ing program for the Saudi Arabian Army and to 
train Naval personnel. Details of these services 
will be as agreed. 

4, In the same spirit and re-asserting the close 
cooperation between the two countries, the United 
States Government is pleased to be able to con- 
tinue the use of the facilities granted at the 
Dhahran Airfield in accordance with the Agree- 
ment of June 18, 1951 which is extended for a 
period of five years from the date of this exchange. 

5. To facilitate and improve the implementa- 
tion of the Dhahran Airfield Agreement and re- 
lated agreements, the two Governments agree to 
hold further discussions in Saudi Arabia looking 
toward possible additional understandings. 

6. The United States Government, in consider- 
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ing the economic needs of Saudi Arabia, is pre- 
pared to assist in mutually agreed projects. In 
this connection, the expansion of the Dammam 
port will receive primary consideration. It also 
agrees to the provision of some engineering and 
technical assistance, as well as lending its good 
offices to assist in establishing credit arrangements 
for economic projects. These matters will be dis- 
cussed between the competent representatives of 
the two Governments and confirmed by subse- 
quent understandings. 

7. These foregoing measures will be undertaken 
in accordance with due legislative processes of 
both countries. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia, the Government of the 
United States agrees that this note and Your 
Excellency’s reply concurring in its content will 
constitute firm agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Rosert Murryuy 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 


Text of Saudi Arabian Note 


Wasuineton D. C. Ramadan 2, 1376H. 
Corresponding to April 2, 1957 A. D. 


The Honorable 
JouN Foster DuLLEs 
Secretary of State 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that I have received your note dated 
today, the text of which is as follows: 

[Here is repeated the text of Deputy Under Secretary 
Murphy’s note of April 2, 1957.] 

I have been authorized to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that my Government accepts the contents 
of Your Excellency’s foregoing note. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

AsputiaH At-KHaAyyAL 
Ambassador of Saudi Arabia 
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Report to the Founder on Foreign Affairs 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


There was in Japan in the past a tradition hon- 
ored by the heads of government which, for me, 
has a special appeal. The practice was for those 
responsible for the government of the country to 
repair periodically to their sacred shrines and 
there report on the state of affairs to the nation’s 
illustrious dead. The custom was thought to pro- 
vide continuity in the conduct of government and 
to keep fresh in the minds of officials a sense of 
what the nation stood for. The officials of our 
own Government might well benefit from a sim- 
ilar practice. Perhaps it should be a duty of our 
officials to visit periodically one of the great 
shrines of the American past—as I am doing to- 
day—to be reminded of the spirit in which the 
extraordinary experiment called the United States 
was conceived. 

Were it not that I feel so deeply the force of 
what Thomas Jefferson stood for, were it not that 
I wished particularly to speak with reference to 
what he stood for, I should not have felt it right 
for me to accept the outstanding honor of an in- 
vitation to talk to you at this place and on this 
day. As it is, perhaps, you will consider what I 
shall say this morning as a report respectfully ad- 
dressed to your founder as well as to you, on the 
situation in which, as I see it, the Nation finds 
itself in the world today. 

I might begin with one of the lesser reasons why 
I feel so strongly drawn to Mr. Jefferson. He 
also did time in the Department of State. He 
served, of course, as Secretary of State under 
President Washington. I like to recall the words 
with which, among others, the President overcame 
Jefferson’s very great reluctance to take that of- 


* Address made at the University of Virginia, Char- 


lottesville, Va., on Founder’s Day, Apr. 13 (press release 
209 dated Apr. 12). 
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fice: “Its duties,” the President wrote, “will prob- 
ably be not quite so arduous and complicated in 
their execution as you may have been led at the 
first moment to imagine.” I doubt if Washing- 
ton’s record of never having told an untruth was 
ever in greater jeopardy than when he gave that 
reassurance. As head of the Department of State, 
Jefferson had, it should be noted, the support of a 
truly impressive staff consisting of five copying 
clerks, three at $500 a year and two at $800. Neyv- 
ertheless, after 4 years of it he resigned the office, 
In response to the President’s further appeal for 
him to remain, he said of his decision: “In this 
I am now immovable by any consideration what- 
ever.” 

It is not hard to know how he felt. When he 
had accepted appointment as Secretary of State, 
in which office he was to be rewarded with calumny 
and misrepresentation, he had already devoted 20 
years to public service. Looking back upon it at 
the time, he wrote: “Public employment contrib- 
utes neither to advantage nor to happiness. It is 
but honorable exile from one’s family and affairs.” 
Having for 4 years myself been a daily witness of 
the burdens upon the Secretary of State, I believe 
I can understand something of the spiritual and 
physical exhaustion with which Jefferson put 
down those burdens. 

To me, it is above all as a revolutionary that 
Jefferson stands out as a man of everlasting sig- 
nificance for his Nation and for mankind. True 
revolutionaries are not common. Few men have 
the hardihood of soul to be one. Those whom we 
tend to think of as revolutionaries—doctrinaire 
fanatics of stormy character whose bigotry reveals 
their essential inhumanity—are not revolution- 
aries in the true sense at all, but quite the contrary. 
I like to compare with those types the picture of 
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Jefferson at Philadelphia on July 4th, 1776. 
While the Congress furiously debated his immor- 
tal handiwork, the Declaration of Independence— 
one of the most portentous events in the history 
of human liberty—Jefferson was engaged in tak- 
ing periodic readings on a thermometer he had 
purchased the day before for £3.15. A biographer 
notes that he coolly recorded: “July 4th, 6:00 AM, 
68°; 9:00 AM, 7214°; 1:00 PM, 76°; 9:00 PM, 
731°.” In this picture, we see the Jefferson who, 
without raising his voice, was to work a quiet 
revolution in Virginia, eliminating the special 
privileges of a towering and entrenched aristoc- 
racy—the Jefferson who, in 1800, was to destroy 
the Federalists with their Alien and Sedition Acts 
and their violent antipathy to democracy, while 
residing quietly at Monticello. We also see the 
Jefferson who, in his restless and ever-youthful 
passion for learning, for the truth, did not con- 
sider an interest in the workings of a thermometer 
unworthy to be indulged at a turning point in 
human history. It is instructive to try to imagine 
a Hitler or a Stalin similarly engaged while their 
prospects of power and a place in history were at 
stake. 

The history of mankind is the history of free- 
dom, Benedetto Croce declared. The issue—the 
perennial, fundamental issue in human affairs— 
was well understood by Jefferson. “Mankind by 
their constitution,” he wrote, “are naturally di- 
vided into two parties, one, those who fear and 
distrust the people and wish to draw all powers 
from them into the hands of the higher classes. 
And two, those who identify themselves with the 
people, have confidence in them, cherish and con- 
sider them as the most honest and safe although 
not the most wise depository of public interests.” 

There was never any question as to which side 
Jefferson was on. “Sometimes it is said that man 
can not be trusted with the government of him- 
self,” he declared in his first inaugural address 
and asked: “Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels 
in the forms of kings to govern him?” Many fine 
and striking sentiments have been uttered by ora- 
tors on democracy and the rights of the people. 
In what Jefferson wrote and in his own life is 
revealed a depth of awareness that gives the words 
and example that have come down to us from him 
a force that is very nearly unique. I give you asa 
witness of the honesty and understanding on which 
his political philosophy rested a simple observa- 
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tion he introduced casually in a letter—but an 
observation that we might well pray could sink 
deep into the hearts of men everywhere: “I have 
been [unable] to conceive how any rational being 
could propose happiness to himself from the exer- 
cise of power over others.” 


Jefferson, Enemy of the “System’’ 


Jefferson was the enemy of what we might call 
the “System.” There is one in every society and in 
every age: a conspiracy to corner power, to de- 
prive the generality of men of their birthright, to 
withhold information and deny currency to any 
but the official version of the truth. To be against 
such a system is the hallmark of the true revolu- 
tionary. To seek to replace someone else’s system 
with a system of one’s own is a commonplace, and 
most of those who claim the title of revolutionary 
have only this object in mind. To seek the end of 
all special systems and of all restrictions upon the 
freedom of men to speak their minds and decide 
their fate for themselves is much rarer than it 
might seem. This was, however, Jefferson’s 
honest aim. He flayed the conspiracy of mon- 
archy that then seemed to threaten the future of 
mankind much as totalitarianism does today. He 
flayed the conspiracy of special interests—“stock- 
jobbers,” he called them—who regarded the anti- 
democratic oligarchy of contemporary Britain as 
a model system of government. He opposed the 
conspiracy against the exercise of freedom rep- 
resented by tradition, by the tyranny of the past, 
deriding the doctrine that maintained that “pre- 
ceding generations held the earth more freely 
than we do; had a right to impose laws on us, 
unalterable by ourselves and that we, in like man- 
ner, can make laws and impose burdens on future 
generations which they will have no right to alter; 
in fine, that the earth belongs to the dead and not 
to the living.” He was not afraid, either, to take 
on what he saw as the conspiracy of the clergy 
when they attacked his candidacy with such vi- 
ciousness in the campaign of 1800. Today we may 
thank the clergy for having done so, for the clash 
gave us one of the most memorable declarations 
in the history of freedom, the one enshrined on 
Jefferson’s monument in Washington: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 

Jefferson well knew the significance for the 
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world of the American revolution against the sys- 
tem that then prevailed over the rest of mankind. 
“We are not,” he said, “acting for ourselves alone 
but for the whole human race. The event of our 
experiment is to see whether man can be trusted 
with self-government. The eyes of suffering hu- 
manity are fixed on us with anxiety as their only 
hope. .. .” 

I trust it is not vainglorious to suggest that the 
eyes of humanity have been fixed upon us ever 
since, always with hope, sometimes—let us ad- 
mit—in disappointment, depending as we are 
faithful or not to our early example. They are 
fixed upon us today. The issues that preoccupied 
the minds of Jefferson and his contemporaries 
were never more vibrantly alive than they are 
today. The paradox of our strife-torn age is 
that, while the cause of freedom has made un- 
exampled strides around the world and is the 
currency of men’s hopes everywhere, it has never 
stood in greater peril. Ours has been an age of 
revolution and counterrevolution. We might re- 
call that Jefferson, familiar enough with the phe- 
nomenon of counterrevolution, was also familiar 
with the term. “A perfect counter-revolutioner” 
is what he called Hamilton when the latter put on 
mourning upon the death of King Louis XVI. 
But counterrevolution today, uniting the abso- 
lutism of the darkest past with the techniques 
and weapons of the most advanced science, has 
assumed protean forms that Jefferson never 
dreamed of. 

But perhaps I am overstating the case in sug- 
gesting that he never dreamed of them. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the totalitarian of that time, was only 
too well known to Jefferson, and what he wrote 
about Bonaparte might well serve as an accurate 
indictment, particular by particular, of the totali- 
tarians of our own time. “He wanted totally the 
sense of right and wrong,” said Jefferson. “If he 
could consider the millions of human lives which 
he had destroyed or caused to be destroyed, the 
desolations of countries by plunderings, burnings, 
and famine, the destitutions of lawful rulers of 
the world without the consent of their constitu- 
ents ... , the cutting up of established societies 
of men and jumbling them discordantly together 
again at his caprice, the demolition of the fairest 
hopes of mankind for the recovery of their rights 
and amelioration of their conditions, and all the 
numberless train of his other enormities; the man, 
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I say, who could consider all these as no crime, 
must have been a moral monster, against whom 
every hand should have been lifted to slay him.” 


The Conflict With Totalitarianism 


For 15 years and more, now, our country with 
its allies has been combating by every practical 
means the aggressive purposes of successive totali- 
tarianisms—first the totalitarianisms of fascism 
and nazism, and now the crusading, fanatical, 
worldwide totalitarianism of international com- 
munism. To this end we have fought all around 
the globe and American dead lie today in countries 
most of our countrymen scarcely had heard of 
30 years ago. Over a much greater area still, the 
products of American industry and agriculture 
have been poured out to strengthen other peoples 
against the ambitions of foreign absolutisms. For 
absolutism has threatened them and, in its most 
virulent form, continues to threaten them today 
with every kind of weapon, from conventional 
military forces to cancerous agencies that work 
from within, exploiting a weakness of tissue to 
proliferate and infect the entire body of the nation, 

Our success in combating totalitarianism has 
been mixed. 

Since, reluctantly, we accepted the responsibil- 
ity of a leading world power at the start of World 
War II, aggressive totalitarianism has been 
thwarted in its aims on a worldwide front. In 
1942 Hitler can have had little doubt that Europe 
was his and that with it the world balance of 
power must move inevitably in his favor; the 
Japanese imperialists can have had little doubt 
that East Asia and the Western Pacific were 
theirs. In 1946 the Soviet Union can have had 
little doubt that the Communist parties would 
arise triumphant in a wrecked, despairing, and 
disillusioned Europe and that the revolts then 
brewing against European rule would turn in- 
evitably, in accordance with doctrine, to the So- 
viet advantage. All these expectations were dis- 
appointed. The period through which we have 
been passing has been made memorable also by 
the granting of independence by the colonial 
powers to a dozen or more countries comprising 
over half a billion souls. This has been an his- 
torically unparalleled development. 

On the other hand, we must record that an 
equally impressive roster of states, long proud of 
their independence, have been enslaved by the 
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forces of international communism. If it is pos- 
sible to travel from Morocco and Tunisia across 
the Arab East through Pakistan and India to the 
new nations of Southeast Asia and find scarcely 
a country in which the principle of self-rule for 
which we fought in 1776 has not made signal or 
sweeping strides, it is also true that there is no- 
where between Eastern Germany and central Ko- 
rea an acre of land where the principles of our 
revolution—of revolution itself—have not been 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

The end of the contest between freedom and 
absolutism is, moreover, by no means in sight. 
While stretching indefinitely ahead of us in time, 
it seems also to have no limits in extent. The free 
peoples are challenged in every field. The con- 
test is not one of military power alone. It is a 
contest of economic strength. It is a contest of 
technological ability and of education. It is a 
contest to determine which way of life, all in all, 
is better equipped for survival, which will seem 
to offer the greater promise to the vast masses of 
mankind who are only now emerging from the 
passivity of a tribal or tradition-bound past to 
the dazzling and bewildering promise of the 20th 
century. 


Misunderstandings About U.S. Policy 


It should be clear to us that in the conflict with 
totalitarianism we are not trying to force our kind 
of government on any other peoples. Indeed, it 
is precisely the principle that no nation should 
try to force its kind of government on another 
that we are striving to establish, and any inhibi- 
tion we ask others to accept we are prepared to 
accept ourselves. Our goal is a world in which 
no state will be able to impose its will or its 
ideology on any other. 

Another thing we are not seeking is any special 
advantage for ourselves or our friends. We as- 
pire to no colonies or territorial expansion. “If 
there be one principle more deeply rooted than 
any other in the mind of every American,” Jef- 
ferson declared, “it is that we should have nothing 
to do with conquest.” Despite our having had 
such opportunities for aggrandizement as can 
seldom have confronted a nation, we have been 
faithful to Jefferson’s precept. Despite the un- 
conditional victories we have won with our allies 
in two world wars, the territory under our flag 
today is substantially smaller than it was in 
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1914—and, surely, we would have it no other way. 

The spectacle of a great power which has sacri- 
ficed hundreds of thousands of its young men and 
has drawn unsparingly upon its resources for the 
relief of other people’s needs, while seeking no 
selfish advantage, has been regarded with scep- 
ticism. And why not? To untold millions of 
men any government at all—their own and cer- 
tainly any foreign government—has always been 
an instrument of exaction and oppression. The 
idea that a mighty world power could genuinely 
consider that its interests were parallel with those 
of an undernourished, ill-clothed village in Asia 
or Africa has proved entirely too novel to some 
of those who have suffered under alien rule. 
Many of our actions have been misconstrued as 
evidence of ulterior motives. It is not easy to 
give up a habit of mind, even if it stands in the 
way of hope. 

The Communists are quick to exploit this sus- 
picion of our motives. Their propaganda cease- 
lessly portrays the entire fabric of our conduct 
as one vast, diabolically conceived stratazem of 
imperialism. They represent our aid programs 
as being aimed at the subversion of others. They 
represent that the bases we maintain abroad, at 
quite an appalling cost to the American taxpayer, 
are for the purposes of aggressive war. 

We have to expect misunderstanding from 
others, and it should not too greatly disturb us. 
What should disturb us, however, are any signs 
that some among us ourselves may misunderstand 
what we are about. One encounters sometimes 
the point of view that any device that would give 
us an advantage over the Communists is quite 
proper for us to employ, however morally out- 
raged we might be if it were employed against us. 
When I encounter such individuals, I cannot help 
wondering if they picture the Almighty as one 
who is concerned not that right and truth and 
decency shall prevail but that the state of which 
they happen to be a citizen shall triumph over 
others. 

The danger in any protracted contest is that we 
are apt to lose sight of what the contest is about. 
We are apt to forget the issue that gave rise to 
it—in this case the defense of freedom against 
oppression, of decency against immorality—and 
come to see it as a battle of the we’s against the 
they’s in which the only important consideration 
is that the we’s win. 
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A few months ago on a crucial issue in the 
United Nations we found ourselves on the opposite 
side from two of our oldest allies. There was 
considerable outcry in a number of organs of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which held that 
we were wrong in the decision we had made. 
That the situation was tragic I would be the last 
to deny, but to say that what we did was wrong 
is to misconstrue entirely the nature of the con- 
flict that has so largely preoccupied us during the 
past decade. We have not fought and toiled to 
establish the rule of any particular set of na- 
tions in the world; we have done so to establish 
the rule of certain principles embodied in the 
charter of the United Nations which we believe 
are entitled to universal respect. Any state that 
honors and defends these principles—the chief of 
which is that no nation should attack another— 
is our ally. Any state violating them, even under 
painful provocation, will find us in opposition 
concerning these issues regardless of how long 
and how close our association has been. 

If we uphold those principles that commend 
themselves to men of good will, we shall never lack 
for allies. We shall have a banner to which the 
overwhelming majority of the human race is des- 
perately eager to repair. If, on the contrary, we 
make expediency the criterion of our policy and 
demand that others accept our primacy, we shall 
have taken a long step toward fulfilling the role in 
which Communist propagandists ever seek to por- 
tray us. 

The problems we face, the tasks we must per- 
form, are complicated and formidable, and it will 
be the next generation rather than this one, I sus- 
pect, that will see the end of them—if the world 
does not blow up in our faces in the meantime. 
We shall have to deal with a Communist bloc that 
will have both the psychological and the physical 
capability of launching, without warning, an at- 
tack of tremendous force upon any part of the 
free world. At the same time, we shall be having 
to deal with a Communist bloc quite capable of 
acting indefinitely as a paragon of peaceful intent, 
challenging us to throw down our arms and lull- 
ing into a false sense of security the peoples who 
will have to endure painful sacrifices if military 
establishments are to be maintained. In refusing 
to leave ourselves militarily defenseless against 
Communist attack we shall have to reconcile our- 
selves to being branded by the credulous and the 
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short of memory as warmongers abroad and as 
spendthrifts at home. 

That will not be the end of our dilemma. As 
Americans we shall find that it will depend upon 
us, more than upon anyone else, to keep alive in 
the world the spirit of revolution—the spirit that 
will never make peace with authority or with any 
form of tyranny over men’s minds. At the same 
time, it will depend upon us more than upon any- 
one else to stem the forces of disorder and poten- 
tial chaos in the free world that the Communists 
are in a position recklessly to abet. We shall not 
be able to look on with indifference while the insti- 
tutions that hold societies together go down before 
rising seas of discontent. 

There will be no prospect of human betterment 
or the enhancement of freedom in a world given 
over toturmoil. It is not the revolutionary spirit 
or democracy that is the heir of chaos; it is totali- 
tarianism. We shall find ourselves inevitably 
linked with regimes with political standards dif- 
ferent from our own. We are so linked today. 
Let me point out, however, that these regimes are 
apt to be what they are because they have had 
scant chance to be otherwise; they have come into 
being under the threat of extinction. They are, 
however, no threat to the independence of their 
neighbors. That, I would beg you to bear in 
mind, is an important distinction. In this con- 
nection, we might take heed of something Jeffer- 
son said: “There is a snail-paced gait for the ad- 
vance of new ideas upon the general mind under 
which we must acquiesce. ... you must give 
[the people] time for every step you take.” 


Freedom vs. Communism 

If—and again I make this exception—the world 
can avoid nuclear war, which we believe the inter- 
national Communists are now scarcely more likely 
to welcome than we are, then it should be possible 
to distinguish in some degree the kind of world in 
which the example of freedom and the precepts of 
communism will contend in the future. The arena 
is likely to be primarily in these underdeveloped 
countries I touched on earlier in my remarks, 
whose inhabitants, numbering in the hundreds of 
millions, are only now being aroused out of narrow 
traditional patterns of existence by the explosive 
impact of modern ideas. Jefferson foresaw the 
changes that were bound to come with the spread 
of the light of knowledge—or, as he identified it, 
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of the art of printing. “As yet,” he wrote, “that 
light has dawned on the middling classes only of 
the men in Europe. The kings and the rabble, of 
equal ignorance, have not yet received its rays; 
but it continues to spread, and while printing is 
preserved it can no more recede than the sun re- 
turn on his course.” 

Throughout the underdeveloped world—and 
this includes by far the largest part of it—the 
“middling classes,” as Jefferson called them, are 
growing in numbers and importance as a result of 
the increasing commerce in goods and ideas with 
the more advanced countries of Europe and 
America. Composed of those who are neither 
conspicuously possessed of property nor conspicu- 
ously dispossessed of it—professional men, tech- 
nologists, government officials, factory managers, 
labor leaders, writers and publicists, and military 
offivers—these classes are gradually displacing 
from the center of the stage “the kings and the 
rabble” of which Jefferson spoke. This is a proc- 
ess that has been taking place in our own country, 
where it is already far advanced. The extremes 
of society that Jefferson mistrusted—the specially 
privileged and the totally disinherited—have all 
but disappeared among us, absorbed into the 
growing “middling classes.” In the lands which 
heretofore have lain outside the scope of 20th-cen- 
tury civilization, these “middling classes” will be 
the arbiters of the future. And they will be cast- 
ing about for an answer to their problems—cast- 
ing about fairly desperately probably, in view of 
the condition in which most of them will find their 
countries. I have little doubt that what we shall 
have to say to them will be far more meaningful 
and far more promising than anything emanating 
from Moscow or Peiping, provided we remember 
what it is that America is all about. It is because 
of that belief that I have devoted so much of my 
talk to your founder. It is in the direction of his 
ideas, I am convinced, that the most powerful 
current of mankind’s aspirations lie. 

If we are steeped in those ideas, we shall not 
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mistake ourselves. We shall not appear before 
the world in the guise of any system or any au- 
thority. Sometimes it seems that bewildered man- 
kind seeks to submit itself to an authority, to have 
a dogma handed down to it, but in the end men 
turn against those who make slaves or children of 
them and fight for the opportunity to be them- 
selves, to find their own solutions. It should be 
our purpose to help bring about the kind of world 
in which that opportunity will be theirs. 

Events in East Germany, in Poland, in Hun- 
gary have shown that the most rigorous oppres- 
sion, the most preclusive totalitarian indoctrina- 
tion cannot still the hunger for freedom. Indeed, 
it is the youth of those countries, who have known 
nothing but Communist rule, who are in the van- 
guard of rebellion. Despite savage suppression 
the latent forces for change throughout the Com- 
munist world will continue to grow. In the 
US.S.R. itself slowly but surely the role of the 
“middling classes” will be steadily enlarged. The 
tone of society in countries now enslaved by the 
international Communists will be set less and less, 
I think, by all-powerful oligarchs and a dehu- 
manized peasantry and proletariat and increas- 
ingly by the professional men, the engineers, the 
middle-ranking government workers, artists and 
writers, and a better-educated populace who will 
more and more demand a portion of the things 
that make life worth living. 

The change has already begun, and we are be- 
ginning to see the effects of it. The Hungarian 
youth brutally slaughtered by Soviet tanks in 
the streets of Budapest have not died in vain. 
“The light that has been shed on mankind... 
continues to spread.” Perhaps only one thing 
could be expected to set it back. “We exist,” said 
Jefferson, “and are quoted, as standing proofs 
that a government, so modeled as to rest contin- 
ually on the will of the whole society, is a prac- 
ticable government. Were we to break to pieces, 
it would damp the hopes and the efforts of the 
good, and give triumph to those of the bad through 
the whole enslaved world.” 
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The United Nations and Responsibilities for the Future 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs + 


I should like to direct attention to the changing 
composition and role of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. It is not surprising that our 
main focus should be on the General Assembly. 
A quick look at the events of the past decade leaves 
us with the impression that the United Nations 
today is a somewhat different organization from 
that conceived at San Francisco. 

In 1945 the Security Council was hopefully ex- 
pected to maintain and restore peace. In this 
Council power and responsibility were neatly com- 
bined. However, the 10 years of cold war, of 
sharp differences between the Soviet orbit and the 
free world, and, in particular, of repeated abuses 
of the veto by the U.S.S.R. have pushed the Coun- 
cil into a secondary role. The Council today, 
while still available, tends to be most useful pri- 
marily in situations where there is a possibility 
of East and West finding a common ground. In 
other situations it has been faced with increasing 
disuse. 

In contrast, the role of the General Assembly 
has outstripped the expectations of the framers of 
the charter. The General Assembly was designed 
to be the less powerful organ. It was scheduled to 
meet in regular annual sessions. It could not 
make decisions as could the Security Council— 
only recommendations. Its main weapon was dis- 
cussion and debate. Power and responsibility 
were not realistically reflected in it—the vote of a 
small state equaled that of a large power. If 
increasing disuse has characterized the Security 

*Address made before the Seventh Annual Public 
Forum on World Affairs of the Pittsburgh Foreign Policy 


Association at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Apr. 12 (press release 
203 dated Apr. 11). 
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Council, quite the opposite is true of the 
Assembly. 


The Role of the General Assembly 

If “past is prologue,” then it would seem helpful 
to consider the implications for the future of the 
enlarged General Assembly and the greater re- 
sponsibilities that have been assumed in the past 
few years by this body. These are changes which 
give new dimensions to the United Nations and 
which therefore pose for its members new prob- 
lems and, I think, new opportunities. 

In the last year and a half the United Nations 
has grown from 60 to 81 members. A preponder- 
ance of the increase, it is interesting to note, repre- 
sents newly sovereign states in Africa, the Near 
East, and the Far East—commonly referred to as 
Afro-Asia. 

In the last 6 months the General Assembly has 
assumed and discharged unprecedented responsi- 
bilities under the Uniting-for-Peace resolution 
which was adopted in 1950 following the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea.? The machinery pro- 
vided by this resolution was used for the first time 
when the Security Council was prevented by nega- 
tive votes of some of its permanent members from 
dealing with the crisis in the Middle East and 
Hungary. 

The increasingly important role played by the 
General Assembly and its greatly enlarged mem- 
bership, taken together, are causing concern to 
some members of the United Nations and to some 
able students and critics of world affairs. Some 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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of our stanch allies are wondering whether the 
Assembly can effectively face up to critical issues 
which threaten or break the peace. 

I think it would be useful to review briefly some 
of these fears and warnings. Perhaps in the 
process we can form a judgment as to whether the 
Assembly is in fact in danger of becoming a 
Frankenstein monster about ready to destroy it- 
self as some would have us believe. 

First, the General Assembly, it is contended, is 
becoming more and more addicted to bloc voting, 
with loyalty to bloc taking precedence over any 
real attempt to meet issues objectively and on their 
merits. This is regarded as an irresponsible, even 
dangerous, development when a coalition vote of 
over one-third can be mustered by the Afro-Asian 
bloc alone. 

Second, it is charged that there is an increasing 
tendency to water down resolutions in order to get 
a two-thirds supporting vote where important is- 
sues are under consideration. This tendency, it is 
contended, is producing diluted resolutions of lit- 
tle force or effect. 

Third, the principle of sovereign equality, un- 
der which each state has one vote, has come in for 
renewed criticism as giving an unreal and dis- 
torted reflection of the relative power and influ- 
ence of the several states in international affairs. 
Is it right, it is asked, for a small, economically 
and politically weak state to weigh equally in the 
balance with a large and strong state when the 
votes are counted? Does not this encourage a 
tendency to “gang up” on the larger state? 

Fourth, it is argued that the General Assembly 
has a double standard of justice and morality— 
one for states which abide by its recommendations, 
another for states that defy them. This also raises 
the question as to whether we are at fault in re- 
sorting to the United Nations on issues which it is 
powerless to resolve and which, therefore, may 
result in a sense of frustration or loss of faith in 
the organization itself. 


A Look at the Record 


These charges are serious ones and deserve our 
careful consideration. I believe a look at the rec- 
ord of the 11th General Assembly will help us de- 
termine their validity. With regard to all of 
them I would like to make the general observation 
that they imply a greater authority and power 
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than the General Assembly actually has. The 
composition and role of the General Assembly 
may be changing, but its duties as set forth in the 
charter remain unchanged. It is a recommenda- 
tory body, whose influence depends on the volun- 
tary cooperation of its members. 


Bloc Voting 

Let us take the matter of bloc voting. The only 
really consistent bloc voting in the General Assem- 
bly—and it is carried on with monotonous regu- 
larity—is done by the U.S.S.R. and its satellite 
states. This isa pattern long established; it is not 
a new phenomenon. The fears currently ex- 
pressed are that the Afro-Asian group of nations 
may, as a matter of agreed policy, vote together 
and control Assembly action on important matters 
in a manner contrary to our interests. This, in 
my opinion, is more a mathematical possibility 
than a logical expectation or certainty. The 
mathematical facts are as follows. 

As presently constituted, when all 81 members 
are voting, 54 votes are needed for the Assembly 
to act on matters requiring a two-thirds majority. 
If all the Afro-Asian states were to combine, they 
would have a blocking minority of 28 votes, suffi- 
cient to block action on matters requiring a two- 
thirds vote and enough to give them a major voice 
in deciding all important issues. By contrast, in 
the “new”Assembly, the Latin American States 
now have but 24 percent of the vote, non-Commu- 
nist Europe 19 percent, the Soviet bloc 11 percent, 
and the old British Commonwealth countries 5 
percent. 

In practice, however, the Afro-Asian group 
does not regularly vote as a bloc, and, when it 
does, it is apt to be on issues for which there is 
overwhelming support from states outside the 
Afro-Asian area. Again, I think we should look 
at the record of the last General Assembly. 

Take first the vote on the principal resolutions 
relating to the Middle East crisis. Here, cer- 
tainly, one might expect to see Afro-Asian soli- 
darity. Yet out of 11 important resolutions ap- 
proved between November 1, 1956, and February 
2, 1957, this bloc voted as an entity on only 2, and 
in both these cases the resolutions received total 
votes of 74 in favor, 2 against, and 2 abstentions. 
Indeed, the general observation may be made that 
the Afro-Asian group displayed considerable 
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unanimity in casting affirmative votes on the reso- 
lutions which were adopted by impressive or over- 
whelming majorities. In other words, they did 
not act as an irresponsible splinter group in oppo- 
sition to the will of the majority. 

The voting record on the Hungarian situation 
demonstrated less unanimity, although there was 
an increasing tendency for all United Nations 
members, including those from Africa and Asia, 
to be more sharply critical of brutal Soviet actions 
as they became revealed. On this issue, it might 
be observed, we would have welcomed a solid 
Afro-Asian bloc vote. But on only 3 out of 10 
resolutions were more than 20 Afro-Asian votes 
cast affirmatively, and these dealt with the less 
contentious issues of relief for the Hungarian 
refugees. The vote on the remaining 7 resolu- 
tions reflected wide splits within the bloc. The 
point I want to emphasize is this: the Afro-Asian 
group does not constitute a monolithic bloc. 

Of course, there is a tendency for states with 
common interests and problems to vote together 
when they think this will serve those interests. 
These tendencies, wherever they exist, present 
problems to all who wish to see international 
issues dealt with on their merits. At the same 
time, we should not exaggerate the extent to which 
such bloc voting prevails nor should we exaggerate 
the practical consequences. 


“‘Watered Down’”’ Resolutions 

Let us consider the record on the “watering 
down” of resolutions. Now it is true that a resolu- 
tion is seldom approved in committee in the form 
in which it was first submitted. This would be a 
remarkable thing not only for the General Assem- 
bly but for any political deliberative body. We 
have only to consider, for example, the tortuous 
course of a piece of legislation, or a simple resolu- 
tion, in our own Congress. 

This process of compromise is certainly a demo- 
cratic process. It is an attempt to find common 
ground and secure the widest possible area of 
support. It is an essential step if the General 
Assembly is to comply with the charter injunc- 
tion to harmonize the action of nations. It exer- 
cises a moderating influence on the action of 
states and places a premium on reasonable policies 
reflecting broad rather than narrow interests. 

A good example of the wisdom and effectiveness 
of this process is the General Assembly’s handling 
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of the Algerian problem. You will recall that 
France a year ago withdrew her delegation when 
Algeria was inscribed on the agenda. This year, 
in the 11th General Assembly, France, while deny- 
ing the Assembly’s competence, did not oppose in- 
scription. When the matter came up before the 
Political Committee in February 1957, a strong 
resolution drafted by 18 Afro-Asian states was in- 
troduced. While this resolution no doubt ex. 
pressed the convictions of the drafters, it was 
obvious from the beginning that it could never 
receive the two-thirds vote necessary for adoption, 
Actually no vote was ever taken on this resolution 
as a whole. 

On February 11, in an effort to reach a measure 
of agreement, a milder resolution was introduced 
by Japan, the Philippines, and Thailand. The 
following day a number of other powers tried their 
hand at drafting an acceptable resolution. Both 
these resolutions came to a vote in committee and 
were adopted. Neither, however, received a two- 
thirds majority. 

On February 15 the General Assembly in ple- 
nary session heard the Political Committee report 
failure to secure two-thirds support for any resol- 
ution on Algeria. At this juncture the powers 
which had fathered the two resolutions that re- 
ceived a simple majority in committee introduced 
in plenary a moderate compromise resolution. 
This resolution, expressing the hope that a peace- 
ful, democratic, and just solution to the Algerian 
problem would be found in conformity with the 
principles of the charter, was adopted by a unan- 
imous vote.* France refrained from voting, in 
keeping with its position that the General Assem- 
bly is not competent to deal with the Algerian 
situation. 

This result could be called, I suppose, an exam- 
ple of a “watered down” resolution. I believe it 
more accurate to describe it as a practical com- 
promise arrived at after exhaustive debate in 
which all sides had an opportunity to express their 
views. The debate cleared the air, and substantive 
action by the Assembly which would have ham- 
pered rather than promoted a solution was 
avoided. It is clear from the unanimous vote that 
during this debate the states principally con- 
cerned had achieved understanding, if not ap- 
proval, of each other’s attitudes and interests. All 


* Tbid., Mar. 11, 1957, p. 421. 
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members faced the fact squarely that the General 
Assembly on its own could not provide a solution 
to the Algerian problem. Progress, however, was 
possible, and progress was made because the As- 
sembly acted responsibly in maintaining an at- 
mosphere conducive to a practicable solution in 
the future by the parties directly concerned. 

General Assembly consideration of the question 
of Cyprus followed very much the same pattern. 

I believe that the Assembly’s record on the dis- 
armament question was also an example of respon- 
sible action. Assembly members recognized fully 
that before disarmament can be achieved the 
principal powers must reach agreement through 
quiet negotiations. The Assembly was aware that 
the 81-nation forum is not the right place to try to 
reach agreement on highly technical details in- 
volving the security of many peoples and many 
countries. For these reasons it voted unanimously 
to refer all the disarmament proposals before it 
to the Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
committee for prompt, quiet, and detailed con- 
sideration.t This is an excellent example of the 
Assembly’s realizing what it should or should not 
do in a given situation. 

Of course, not all compromise resolutions passed 
by the Assembly are generally regarded as the best 
result that might have been achieved. For exam- 
ple, a good many delegations considered the As- 
sembly’s last resolution on the deployment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt® as 
something less than satisfactory. It would ob- 
viously have been preferable if the Assembly had 
been more precise in defining Uner’s role in the 
Gaza Strip or at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 
But here, as in other cases, the outcome was 
determined by the prevailing balance of interests 
in the Assembly, in this case by those who favored 
less precision. Nevertheless, the result, while not 
ideal, did make possible the effective interposition 
of the Uner between Israeli and Egyptian forces. 

Now I realize that such halfway measures will 
never satisfy those who expect the United Nations 
to make quick, clear-cut, and enforceable decisions 
based on agreed concepts of right and wrong in a 
given issue. Nevertheless, such precise and com- 
plete solutions to problems are not always possible. 
International issues today often are susceptible of 
only modest solutions. The Assembly’s willing- 


‘Tbid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225, and Mar. 11, 1957, p. 423. 
*Thid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 793. 
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ness to face up to its limitations as well as its ca- 
pacities in concrete instances represents a forward 
step toward even greater responsible action in the 
Assembly. 


The Voting Formula 


One of the very first actions that a newly sov- 
ereign state takes in the international field is to 
apply for admission to the United Nations. 
Membership in this body is looked upon as the 
final stamp of approval by the international com- 
munity. Once admitted, the new state is anxious 
to demonstrate its ability to contribute to the ob- 
jectives of the charter and equally desirous, I 
think, to assert and maintain its new-found inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. The new state tends 
to avoid actions which would make it appear that 
its vote is “in someone else’s pocket.” 

I believe that, by and large, these new states, 
and the so-called small or weak states, have acted 
responsibly and in the common interest. There 
are occasions, of course, when a state or group of 
states advances proposals which are impossible or 
extremely difficult for the United Nations to carry 
out and which place the major powers in a difficult 
predicament. On such occasions, in particular, 
we may feel that the one-state, one-vote formula is, 
in fact, an inequity and perhaps some consider- 
ation should be given to weighted voting devices. 

But it is hard to blame these states for using the 
General Assembly, on occasion, as an opportunity 
to make the major powers sit up and take notice. 
Sometimes, when the latter are at loggerheads, 
such action may serve a decisively constructive 
purpose. 

The General Assembly is as near as the world 
has come toward the creation of a parliament of 
nations. As an international institution it tends 
to reflect accurately the underlying political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in the world. It 
should draw upon, as does a democracy, the energy 
and intellectual resources of all its members. The 
atmosphere of equality which prevails encourages 
it to do this. We should also recall that the As- 
sembly, as a recommendatory body, has built-in 
safeguards against the imposition of the will of 
the majority on an opposing minority, even if this 
isa minority of one. Its recommendations may be 
disregarded. 

However, where the majority is overwhelming 
and the justice or good sense of a proposal is 
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abundantly evident, opposition or noncompliance 
by one or more of the great nations will be at the 
peril of turning world public opinion against 
them. As the General Assembly has grown, this 
has been revealed as one of its great unwritten 
powers. No nation can lightly accept a position 
of defiance to its limited authority. 


The Double Standard 


I would like to say a word now about the so- 
called “double standard.” The failure of the 
General Assembly to bring about the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Hungary, as contrasted with 
its success in the Middle East crisis, has become a 
cause of concern. 

The record of Assembly action on these two 
issues does not support the charges made against 
it. The resolutions invoked against the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian Communist regime 
were more strongly worded than in the case of 
the action in the Middle East. The Assembly 
climaxed its action with outright condemnation of 
the U.S.S.R.—a step which has blasted the under- 
pinnings from the Soviet propaganda campaigns 
of the past years. Frustrating United Nations 
action has cost the Soviet Union dearly. 

We must face the fact that the possibility for 
such frustration of United Nations action was 
written into the charter when great-power 
unanimity was required for Security Council de- 
cisions. It was hoped, of course, that unanimity 
on questions of aggression or threats of aggression 
would prevail, but we were as insistent as any 
other power in including this provision. It is 
true that the Uniting-for-Peace resolution em- 
powers the General Assembly to act in cases where 
the Security Council fails to act. But this was a 
resolution, not an amendment tothe charter. The 
fundamental responsibilities and authority of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly re- 
main unchanged. 

There are and there will remain those within 
the community, the state, and world who attempt 
to defy the law. In the absence of enforcement 
power or a “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind,” they may-—at least in the short run—get 
away withit. It is true that this is a threat to the 
rule of law, but it is not its abrogation. 

The Soviet Union remains charged by mankind 





*For text of the General Assembly’s resolution, see 
ibid., Dec. 24 and 31, 1956, p. 979. 
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with a brutal and flagrant violation of the charter 
in the case of Hungary. With regard to General 
Assembly action, I believe the cause of freedom 
was served within the capacity of that body to do 
so in the circumstances and that the cause of Soviet 
communism was dealt a serious and irreparable 
blow. 

I think we underestimate the telling and lasting 
effect on governments and people throughout the 
world of the long days and nights of incisive de- 
bate and investigation of the Hungarian issue by 
the General Assembly. As the details of Com- 
munist ruthlessness, cynicism, and falsehood were 
revealed, the eyes of many were opened for the 
first time to the true meaning of Soviet imperial- 
ism. This was particularly true among the repre- 
sentatives of states who, for a variety of reasons, 
have tended to take a noncommital or detached 
stand, particularly on issues with cold-war over- 
tones. 

By way of illustration, I would like to refer to 
an episode in the 11th General Assembly when the 
Hungarian matter had been under debate for 
nearly a month. A resolution of condemnation 
of the Soviet Union was before the Assembly. 
The delegate from Burma asked for the platform 
and spoke as follows: 

“We have hoped,” he said, “that the truly modest 
steps proposed by this General Assembly ... 
would have been unanimously adopted. We ab- 
stained and waited during the week of 2 December, 
under the expectation that surely the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations would be agreeably 
received in any member country at any time. We 
abstained and waited, while the Secretary-General 
told us that there was a chance that he would be 
received in Hungary at a stipulated date within 
the next few days.” Then, in telling the Assembly 
that he was now prepared to vote condemnation of 
the U.S.S.R., the Burmese delegate said, “We do 
this to keep our self-respect. After all responsible 
waiting for action has passed, we can do no less. 
There,” he said, “speaking of Hungary, but for 
the Grace of God go we.” ? 

At the conclusion of this debate, Burma joined 
14 other Afro-Asian nations in condemning So- 
viet violation of the charter. In my opinion, this 
exposure and condemnation of Communist im- 
perialism has served to strengthen the bonds of 


7U.N. doc. A/PV. 617 dated Dec. 12. 
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the free world. It may well turn out to be one of 
the greatest blows suffered by the Soviet Union 
and the satellite system in the past decade. In 
any consideration of a “double standard” it must 
be weighed on the positive side of General Assem- 
bly accomplishment. For any measure that re- 
veals the methods of despotism and suppression 
of freedom serves the cause both of the oppressed 
and of the free who wish to remain free. 


Problems for the Future 


In discussing the changing composition and 
role of the General Assembly I have attempted to 
place the problems encountered in the light of our 
experience to date. We will continue to have these 
problems, and new ones will evolve as the re- 
sources within the General Assembly are devel- 
oped. 

In summation, I would like to suggest some 
guidelines for the future. 

We should not assume that there will be solid 
bloc voting or mechanical majorities in the Gen- 
eral Assembly except for the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

We must remember that states generally act in 
what they conceive to be their own best interests. 
There are varying gradations of interests on vari- 
ous problems. There is much in international in- 
tercourse that tends to unify—and as much which 
causes disunity. 

We should keep in mind that, when a two-thirds 
vote is required, it is often necessary to negotiate 
among the regional groups or blocs making up the 
Assembly. If, however, we continue to demon- 
strate constructive leadership and do our utmost 
to identify our interests with the interests of 
world peace and of progress, then I believe the 
General Assembly is not a body to be feared, now 
or in the future. 

In discussing earlier the question of weighted 
voting, I did not mean to close or dispose of the 
issue. For it may well be true that the General 
Assembly does have a voting system which tends 
to give a distorted reflection of the power and in- 
fluence in the world of the various members. 
However, as I indicated earlier, there is evidence 
of a responsible restraint exercised by members 
of the Assembly. This is due, in large part, to an 
awareness that a General Assembly resolution, 
when passed, is still only a recommendation and 
that its effectiveness depends upon the degree to 
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which it is followed—particularly by the stronger 
and more influential powers. 

The mere fact that a bloc of powers can muster 
a two-thirds vote on an important issue does not 
necessarily mean that they will do so. I cite as 
a case in point the reaction at the Genera] Assem- 
bly to the question of the invoking of sanctions 
against Israel for failure to withdraw her forces. 
One of the Middle Eastern states had actually 
introduced such a sanctions resolution. It was 
very possible at the time that such a resolution 
could have passed by a two-thirds majority. But 
this potential majority exercised a commendable 
restraint and caution; they waited to learn, in 
particular, what the position of certain powers 
would be whose support might be decisive. As 
it turned out, the resolution was never brought to 
a vote and Israeli forces were eventually 
withdrawn. 

Such responsible action is an example of the 
General Assembly’s being used as an instrument 
through which our interdependent world realizes 
and accepts its interdependence. 

The more influential states must recognize that 
power and responsibility go hand in hand and that 
their positions of leadership cannot be taken for 
granted. The less influential states should take 
care not to impair or destroy by their actions the 
usefulness of the organization that protects them 
and gives them an equal voice in the councils of 
nations. 

The United Nations should be recognized for 
what it is, an aid to progress toward a more peace- 
ful world. It is complementary to traditional 
diplomacy, not a substitute for it or for responsible 
international conduct. It is not a political Univac, 
where you feed the problems in one side and take 
the answers out the other. 

In this connection we have often recognized that 
there are certain international problems that can 
be more effectively handled outside the context of 
the United Nations. We have also recognized that 
we can never use the United Nations as a substitute 
for bold, imaginative, and realistic foreign policies 
and programs of our own—that we must continue 
to pursue many of our national interests and ob- 
jectives through various regional arrangements 
and bilateral relationships. 

I think there is no doubt that the United Na- 
tions must develop more effective pressures to get 
members to abide by its decisions and recom- 
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mendations where threats to the peace are in- 
volved. In this connection, I believe the creation 
and use of the United Nations Emergency Force 
is an important step in the evolution of voluntary 
peace-enforcing devices. The experience gained 
through this current experiment may prove in- 
valuable in the future. 

I look to the future of the United Nations, and 
of the role of the General Assembly in it, with 
optimism. It has recently faced crucial issues and 
has emerged a stronger and in some ways a more 
mature organization. We and the other member 
states will be called upon to assess its limitations 
and exploit its resources if it is to discharge well 
the purposes for which it was founded. The 
United States will continue to contribute its full 
measure of support to this end. 


U.S. Replies to Canadian Note 
Regarding E. H. Norman 
Press release 201 dated April 10 

Following is an exchange of notes between the 
Canadian Embassy and the Department of State 
concerning references made to E. H. Norman, the 
late Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, during the 
hearings of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 


Text of U.S. Note 
Aprii 10, 1957 


Excetiency: I have the honor to refer to your 
note No. 155 of March 18, 1957 protesting, on be- 
half of the Canadian Government, against certain 
references to Mr. E. H. Norman, the late Canadian 
Ambassador to Egypt, which were made during 
hearings of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and which were later made public. 

I should like, at the outset, to express to the 
Canadian Government and to Mrs. Norman my 
sincere condolences and those of my colleagues 
over the death of Ambassador Norman in Cairo. 

As for the substance of your note, I wish to as- 
sure you that any derogatory information de- 
veloped during hearings of the Subcommittee was 
introduced into the record by the Subcommittee 


*For a Department announcement concerning earlier 
discussions between the Canadian Embassy and the De- 


partment, see BuLLETIN of Apr. 1, 1957, p. 539. 
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on its own responsibility. As you are aware, un- 
der our system of government, the Executive 
Branch has no jurisdiction over views or opinions 
expressed by Members or Committees of the 
United States Congress. The investigation being 
undertaken by the Subcommittee lies entirely 
within the control of the Subcommittee. 

It is the earnest desire of my government to 
continue to maintain the friendliest relations with 
the Government of Canada and it deplores any 
development from any sources either American 
or Canadian which might adversely affect those 
relations. . 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


CuristiAn A. HErTER 
Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States of America 


His Excellency 
A. D. P. Heeney, 
Ambassador of Canada. 


Text of Canadian Note 


Wasurinerton, D. C., March 18, 1957. 


Sir, I am instructed by my Government to bring 
to the attention of the United States Government 
the allegations of disloyalty which have been made 
in the United States against Mr. E. H. Norman, 
the Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, a high and 
trusted representative of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The irresponsible allegations to which I 
refer, and which in any event would concern mat- 
ters to be dealt with by the Canadian Government 
and not by a Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, were contained in the textual record of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, which was off- 
cially released by that body to the press in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 4:30 p. m. on March 14. 

I am instructed to protest in the strongest terms 
the action taken by an official body of the Legis- 
lative Branch of the United States Government 
in making and publishing allegations about a 
Canadian official. This procedure is both surpris- 
ing and disturbing because it was done without 
the United States Government consulting or even 
informing the Canadian Government and with- 
out taking account of relevant public statements 
made earlier by the Canadian Government. 

The Canadian Government examined similar 
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allegations as long ago as 1951, and as the result of 
an exhaustive security enquiry the full confidence 
of the Canadian Government in Mr. Norman’s 
loyalty and integrity has been confirmed in all 
respects. The conclusions of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment were made public at that time and must 
have been known to the Subcommittee particularly 
as the State Department was requested at the time 
and again on December 11, 1952 to draw them to 
their attention. I am attaching the texts of two 
statements made by the Canadian Government on 
this matter in 1951. 

The repetition of such irresponsible allegations 
in the Subcommittee and the publication on the 
authority of this official body of a record contain- 
ing such allegations is the kind of action which is 
inconsistent with the long-standing and friendly 
cooperation characterizing relations between our 
two countries. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high- 


est consideration. 
A. D. P. Heenry 


The Honourable Joun Foster Duties, 

Secretary of State of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 
ANNEX I 

Following is text of press release issued by the 
Department of External Affairs on August 9, 
1951: 

“Mr. Norman was subject to the normal security in- 
vestigation by the appropriate authorities of the Ca- 
nadian Government, according to rules laid down which 
apply to all members of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

“Subsequently, reports reached the Department which 
reflected on Mr. Norman’s loyalty and alleged previous 
association with the Communist Party. These reports 
were very carefully and fully investigated by the security 
authorities of the Government, as a result of which Mr. 
Norman was given a clean bill of health, and he therefore 
remains a trusted and valuable official of the Department.” 


ANNEX II 


Following is the text of a statement made in 
Ottawa on August 16, 1951 by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Mr. Pearson: 


“Immediately on receipt of a news report on Thursday 
last, confirmed shortly afterwards by our Embassy in 
Washington, that the name of a Canadian official had 
been mentioned in the hearings of a U.S. Sub-Committee 
on Internal Security, the verbatim record of those hear- 
ings was requested. It was impossible to get that ver- 
batim record until Monday afternoon. After examining 
this record, a message was immediately sent to our Em- 
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bassy in Washington requesting them to inform the State 
Department of our surprise that the name of a highly 
respected and trusted senior official of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment had been mentioned in a way which could not fail 
to prejudice his position. 

“We emphasized our complete confidence in Mr. Norman 
and requested that the Congressional Sub-Committee be 
informed of this fact, and of our regret and annoyance 
that his name had been dragged into their hearings by 
their Counsel on the basis of an unimpressive and un- 
substantiated allegation by a former Communist. 

“We expressed the hope that the Committee would in- 
struct their Counsel to act differently in future in matters 
which concerned officials of this Government, adding that 
we expect that if in investigations by committees of this 
kind in Washington, names of Canadian officials appeared, 
that these names should not be made public but that the 
normal practice should be followed of sending them to 
the Canadian Government through normal diplomatic 
channels. The allegations made could then be investi- 
gated here and the results of the investigation given to 
all those concerned. 

“We have our own methods of security investigation in 
Ottawa, which may not be the same as those employed 
in Washington, but which we consider to be both fair 
and effective.” 


U.S.—Canada Joint Commission 
Holds Executive Session 


The International Joint Commission (U.S.- 
Canada) announced at Washington on April 5 
the completion of a 3-day executive meeting. The 
Commission, which was created to implement the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, consists of three 
Commissioners from the United States and three 
from Canada. The present chairmen are Len 
Jordan for the United States and Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton for Canada. The Commission deals 
with problems involving the use of waters which 
flow along or across the U.S.-Canadian boundary, 
the longest in the world, and other questions which 
the Governments of the two countries refer to it 
for joint study and report. 

At this meeting the Commission received prog- 
ress reports from the various international engi- 
neering boards and technical advisory boards 
which it has established to advise it on specific 
matters and mapped the course of its future oper- 
ations. 

The remedial works at Niagara Falls, designed 
and constructed under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, will likely be completed within the next 2 
or 3 months. The remedial works will preserve 
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and enhance the beauty of the falls, the crest of 
which has been eroding at an alarming rate for 
many years, and will at the same time permit the 
generation of increased amounts of hydro power 
on both sides of the river. It was learned also 
that the final cost of the works will be substan- 
tially less than the original estimate of some $17 
million which was announced 4 years ago. An in- 
ternational ceremony to mark completion of the 
project will be held at Niagara Falls in Septem- 
ber. 

In its report of 1954 to the Governments of Can- 
ada and the United States concerning hydroelec- 
tric developments in the Saint John River Basin, 
the Commission recommended that for greater ef- 
ficiency the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission system and the Maine Public Service Com- 
pany’s system should be interconnected. Under 
the provisions of the Fernald Act the export of 
hydroelectric power from the State of Maine was 
prohibited. This law has now been repealed by 
the Legislature of that State, and the Canadian 
authorities have reciprocated by authorizing the 
construction of the necessary transmission facili- 
ties and the exportation of surplus New Bruns- 
wick power to the State of Maine, thus clearing 
the way for interconnection of the two systems, as 
recommended by the Isc. 

Investigation of the international tidal power 
potential of Passamaquoddy Bay, on the Maine- 
New Brunswick border, is proceeding on schedule 
and field operations will begin in earnest in a few 
days as the necessary equipment arrives on the 
scene.2 A comprehensive investigation to deter- 
mine the effect which the project would have on 
the important fishing industry of the area is being 
carried out simultaneously by fisheries experts of 
both countries. The Commission will visit the 
area at the end of June. 

Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
and U.S. chairman of the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board, presented that Board’s 
26th progress report to the Isc. Engineering 
aspects of the Board’s final report, which is now 
nearing completion, were discussed with the Com- 
mission. The chairman of the U.S. Section of 


For text of agreement on payment of expenditures on 
remedial works at Niagara Falls, see BULLETIN of Oct. 18, 
1954, p. 588. 

*For background, see ibid., Aug. 20, 1956, p. 322. 
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the Commission presented a chronology of the 
U.S. Government’s two applications for the con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir on the Kootenai 
River * near Libby, Mont., and inquired as to the 
status of Canadian studies on possible diversion of 
part of the river’s flow to the Columbia River at 
Canal Flats, British Columbia. He pointed out 
the urgent need for flood control on this river and 
the other benefits which would accrue from this 
project and requested that definitive action be 
taken with respect to the present application at an 
early date. The chairman of the Canadian Sec- 
tion advised that studies on the use of waters of 
the Kootenay and Columbia in Canada, including 
the diversion of these waters, are now well ad- 
vanced and that the conclusions reached by the 
authorities concerned would be announced when 
available. He said, meanwhile, consideration 
would be given to observations made by the chair- 
man of the U.S. Section and a reply would be 
presented shortly. 

Following presentation of the progress reports 
of the International Souris-Red Rivers Engineer- 
ing Board and Souris River Board of Control, 
alternative proposals for the apportionment of the 
waters of the Souris River, as between the Prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and the State 
of North Dakota, were discussed by the Com- 
mission. 

The Technical Advisory Board’s report to the 
Commission indicated that steady progress is 
being made by municipalities and industries along 
the connecting channels of the Great Lakes in the 
campaign to eliminate pollution of these waters. 
With a view to overcoming the problem of pollu- 
tion discharged from ships plying these waters, 
the Commission plans to hold a public hearing in 
the fall, at which the shipping interests and all 
affected parties will be given an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The Technical Advisory Board on Air Pollution 
reported continued improvement in the smoke 
emission performance of ships plying the Detroit 
River during 1956. The Commission authorized 
the continuation of its voluntary control program 
for the abatement of vessel smoke on the Detroit 
River for the 1957 navigation season. The 
Board’s final report to the Commission is now in 
the course of preparation and tentative findings 

® Spelled Kootenai in the United States, Kootenay in 


Canada. For background, see ibid., June 7, 1954, p. 878, 
and Dec, 12, 1955, p. 980. 
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and recommendations were discussed with the 
Commission. 

The International Lake Ontario Board of En- 
gineers and the International St. Lawrence Board 
of Control submitted reports on the progress of 
studies on the regulation of the levels of Lake 
Ontario. Gail Hathaway, former special assist- 
ant to the Chief of Engineers, submitted his res- 
ignation as U.S. member of the International 
Lake Ontario Board of Engineers. The Com- 
mission expressed its gratitude to Mr. Hathaway 


for his valuable and devoted services since the in- 
ception of the Board. 

The Commission considered the terms of a sup- 
plementary order which it will issue with respect 
to regulation of the levels of the Namakan Chain 
of Lakes on the Minnesota—Ontario boundary. A 
public hearing was held at International Falls, 
Minn., last year, at which interested parties were 
heard regarding the recommendations of the In- 
ternational Rainy Lake Board of Control in this 
respect. 


Munitions Control and the Electronics Industry 


by Leonard H. Pomeroy 


Chief, Compliance Branch, Office of Munitions Control + 


Today I would like to tell you something about 
the State Department’s responsibility for exercis- 
ing control over the traffic in arms with specific 
reference to the field of electronics. 

For many years the control over the interna- 
tional traffic in arms has, in one form or another, 
been a function of the Department of State. It 
has been applied, of course, in an effort to further 
both world peace and national security. When 
we deal with arms and implements of war, we are 
not dealing with ordinary commodities that figure 
in world trade, such as cotton, wheat, automobiles, 
and the like. Instead we are dealing with lethal 
items designed primarily to kill or incapacitate. 
Thus the need to exercise close supervision over the 
international movement of arms becomes readily 
apparent. 

There is nothing recent about the traffic in arms 
as an international problem. It presented a prob- 
lem to the American colonists when they were 
fighting the Indians—Indians armed with foreign- 
made guns. It presented a problem when the 


* Address made before the Radio-Electronics-Television 


Manufacturers Association at Washington, D. C., on Mar. 
13. 
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pirates of the Barbary states were defying the 
great powers of Europe in the Mediterranean Sea. 
But it is only in the 20th century that the traffic-in- 
arms problem has really become a control problem, 
and that is largely because of our modern mass- 
production techniques, the development of new 
weapons of warfare, more rapid means of trans- 
portation and communication, and our present- 
day, complex international political institutions. 
The development of new weapons of warfare and 
new techniques of warfare in the 20th century has 
made arms-traffic control a really important ele- 
ment in considerations which are demanding the 
attention of the Department of State in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

Beginning in 1905, a policy of applying restric- 
tions on arms exports, so as to strengthen recog- 
nized governments, discourage revolutions, and 
maintain order and stability in Latin America and 
elsewhere in the world, was adopted by the United 
States Government. This policy was applied 
again and again near the beginning of the century 
in the cases of Mexico, Cuba, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Brazil and was the basis for the action 
taken in cooperation with other world powers in 
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the case of China in 1919. The Government did 
not exercise a formal licensing control in those 
days, but restrictions were imposed by a Presiden- 
tial proclamation whenever the outbreak of civil 
strife seemed to warrant such action. In that early 
period the only statutory sanction was the Joint 
Resolution of Congress of April 22, 1898, a Span- 
ish-American War measure to prevent the ship- 
ment of coal and contraband to Spain. 

The United States cooperated with the other 
major powers of the world after the First World 
War in seeking to prevent the vast surpluses of 
arms left over after that war from being sold to 
revolutionists. It participated in the conventions 
of St. Germain of 1919? and of Geneva of 1925. 
Those conventions developed a code for the inter- 
national supervision of the traffic in arms. 

In the 1930’s this country took a leading part in 
promoting international disarmament and arms- 
traffic control measures, and a formal national ex- 
port and import licensing system was incorpo- 
rated in the Neutrality Act of 1935. 

The Second World War brought about a repeti- 
tion on a larger scale of the surplus problem which 
characterized the period following World War I 
and also brought with it a complex series of new 
situations. During the war a further vast ad- 
vance in technological developments had taken 
place which, of course, added to the complexity of 
the control problem. Following the war there 
was a series of uprisings in various parts of the 
world, particularly against colonial authorities. 
Also in the period following World War II, the so- 
called cold war between the Communist bloc and 
the Western nations has given rise to a new polit- 
ical situation and has resulted in an embargo on 
trading with the Soviet bloc in militarily strategic 
commodities, as well as in United States Munitions 
List articles. All of these factors have made the 
control problem of today more complex and more 
important to our national security. 

In 1954 the most recent export control law was 
included in the Mutual Security Act of that year. 
Section 414 of that act states that the President is 
authorized to control, in furtherance of world 

* Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition, signed Sept. 10, 1919; for text, see Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1920, vol. I, p. 180. 

* Convention for the Supervision of the International 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of 
War, signed June 17, 1925; for text, see ibid., 1925, vol. 
I, p. 61. 
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peace and the security and foreign policy of the 
United States, the import and export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war—a function 
which the President, by Executive order, has dele- 
gated to the Department of State. The jurisdic. 
tion of the Department of State in this field is fur. 
ther defined by the United States Munitions List, 
which designates those articles which are covered 
by the term “arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war.” The Departments of State and Defense, 
incidentally, have concurrent jurisdiction in carry- 
ing out the function of designating articles for in- 
clusion on that list. 


Electronics Equipment on U.S. Munitions List 


There are some eight types of articles on the 
United States Munitions List which come under 
the general description of electronics equipment 
and which I will briefly review: 


1. Control mechanisms and control systems for 
guided missiles and pilotless aircraft. This isa 
category of items which shows the modern mili- 
tary adaptations of electronics equipment. 

2. Fire-control and gun-tracking equipment. 
Up-to-date fire-control equipment is most impor- 
tant in the operational use of both land- and ship- 
based artillery. Gun-tracking equipment is usu- 
ally a piece of radar equipment which controls 
antiaircraft guns and keeps them continuously 
pointed at a target. 

3. Radar of all types, including guidance sys- 
tems and airborne or ground equipment therefor. 
The “master and slave station” technique which 
is employed in the case of guidance systems pro- 
vides for the remote control of aircraft, missiles, 
vehicles, or watercraft by the use of the electronic 
beam. 

4. Electronic countermeasure and jamming 
equipment. The importance of this type of equip- 
ment in thwarting free-world broadcasts to the 
East is well known. 

5. Military underwater sound equipment. 
Sonar and all types of marine radar are considered 
militarily important, and therefore such articles 
are under the State Department’s export and im- 
port licensing jurisdiction. 

6. Electronic navigational aids — de- 
signed for military use, such as radio direction- 
finding equipment. 

7. Radio distance-measuring systems, such as 
Shoran, and hyperbolic grid systems, such as 
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Raydist, Loran, and Decca, providing a “master 
and slave station” technique in transmitting and 
receiving electronic impulses, enable aircraft to 
navigate over water with a good deal of accuracy 
and have other important military uses. 

g. Any military communications electronics 
equipment specially designed for military use is, 
of course, also included under the category of mili- 
tary electronics. 

With regard to components and parts, the De- 
partment of State is given jurisdiction in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

1. If the components or parts are specially de- 
signed for military use and are used primarily for 
military purposes; 

9. If the components or parts are specially de- 
signed for or intended for use with airborne 
equipment. 

On the other hand, if the component or part, 
though originally designed for military equip- 
ment, has lost its distinctively military character, 
it may be transferred from State Department to 
Commerce Department jurisdiction. Such a case 
is that of cathode ray tubes, used in television sets. 


Control of Technical Data 

The development of new techniques of arms 
production and intensive intelligence collection 
and espionage efforts on the part of potential 
enemy powers has broadened the concept of muni- 
tions controls to embrace the control of the expor- 
tation of militarily significant technical know- 
how. The Department of State has had a leading 
role in the formulation of governmental policies 
on military information control, particularly since 
the passage of the Espionage Act of 1917, provid- 
ing in part for the control of military secrets. 
Through an interagency coordinating committee 
the Departments of State and Defense have co- 
operated in the formulation of policies govern- 
ing the disclosure of such information to certain 
foreign governments. 

As a result of the ever-increasing momentum in 
American inventive and manufacturing genius, 
the technological aspect of munitions control is 
becoming increasingly more vital. Technical data 
relating to munitions and all materials bearing a 
security classification are specifically included in 
the United States Munitions List. Under the 
provisions of section 414 of the Mutual Security 
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Act and the implementing regulations, a license 
issued by the Secretary of State is required in all 
cases for the export of unclassified technical data 
relating to articles on the United States Munitions 
List when they are destined for the Sino-Soviet 
bloc countries. A license is also required for the 
export of such data to all other destinations ex- 
cept when otherwise exempted by the Depart- 
ment’s regulations. Exemptions are provided for 
technical-data exports to non-Communist coun- 
tries in the following four instances: 


1. When in published form; 

2. When available by subscription or purchase 
to any individual without restriction ; 

3. When granted a second-class mailing privi- 
lege by the United States Government ; 

4. When freely available at public libraries. 


When a license is required, a flexible system of 
control has been devised in this field which is 
specially adaptable to varying industrial situa- 
tions. Special clearance procedures have been de- 
veloped, for instance, in the case of applications 
for licenses to export technical data with applica- 
tions for foreign patents to enable the foreign 
filing of patents within the convention year, a 
convention year being the permissible lapse of 
time by international convention within which an 
applicant for a United States patent may obtain 
prior rights abroad by filing in the foreign country. 

In the regulatory process in this field, as well 
as in the formulation of procedural rules and 
policy criteria, exchanges of views with industry 
have been practiced to foster an appreciation on 
the part of both industry and Government of mu- 
tual problems and to develop a mechanism of con- 
trol which is fair to industry, workable, and within 
the intent of the law. 


Division of Administrative Responsibilities 


Perhaps it would be helpful if I reviewed some 
of the mechanical aspects of licensing controls. 
In a sense, there is a dichotomy of responsibility in 
the administration of the law because the Office 
of Munitions Control merely passes on the ques- 
tion of whether arms shipments shall or shall not 
be imported or exported and, depending on that 
decision, issues or refuses to issue licenses to im- 
port or export arms shipments. Customs officers 
stationed at the ports of entry or exit police the 
matter by checking the shipments against the au- 
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thorizations set forth in licenses issued by the De- 
partment. In the sense, therefore, that the De- 
partment of State determines the question of the 
exportability or the importability of shipments 
and the collectors of customs enforce the decision 
at the border point, there is a division in the ad- 
ministration of controls between the Bureau of 
Customs and the Office of Munitions Control. 

Furthermore, there are also two readily dis- 
tinguishable aspects in the enforcement function 
exercised by the Bureau of Customs which are dis- 
charged by separate branches of that bureau, i. e., 
the collectors of customs on the one hand and the 
Customs Agency Service on the other. The cus- 
toms collectors, with their staffs of customs inspec- 
tors and other personnel, exercise strict super- 
vision of all outgoing and incoming shipments to 
insure compliance with the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of State. The staffs attached to 
the Customs Agency Service investigate reported 
violations to ascertain all the facts, and customs 
investigators prepare detailed reports and analyses 
of such reported violations. They lay the basis 
for legal action against violators when that is indi- 
cated and assist in procuring any documentation 
and depositions which may be needed in subse- 
quent legal proceedings. 

Current internal administration of the licensing 
system by the Office of Munitions Control is based 
upon the principle of functional specialization, 
separating the responsibilities connected with 
intelligence and information collecting, investi- 
gation, enforcement, and prosecution from the 
responsibilities connected with the determination 
and application of policy criteria. In the admin- 
istration of the munitions control function, this 
functional specialization permits more effective co- 
ordination of the license issuance responsibilities 
with the policy and security determination phases 
of review. Consequently, a more direct and much 
more efficient application of overall policy objec- 
tives to particular shipments of munitions is pos- 
sible. The need for correlation with national pol- 
icy is, of course, more vital in the munitions field, 
where the items being shipped have important im- 
plications for national security and international 
peace, and in this respect it differs from the li- 
censing function as applied to shipments of non- 
munitions articles, both as to administrative 
methods employed and policy objectives sought. 

While a large number of proposed shipments 
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are of routine character, many clearly involve com- 
plex policy questions containing elements of sig. 
nificance to the security interests of the United 
States and other aspects of United States foreign 
policy. In the evaluation process, one of the prin- 
cipal criteria for determining the degree of con- 
trol to be exercised over articles licensed for export 
by the Secretary of State is the war potential of 
the articles proposed to be exported. The expor- 
tation of articles having insignificant war po- 
tential is authorized with practically no delay, 
whereas the exportation of articles possessed of 
high military potential, such as guns, tanks, mili- 
tary aircraft, and vessels of war, is subject to the 
most careful scrutiny to assure that the shipment 
is in conformity with current policies. 


International Cooperation in Arms-Traffic Control 


It has long been established by students of the 
problem that no effective control of the interna- 
tional traffic in arms can be achieved except by 
international agreement. I have mentioned as 
early efforts in this direction the convention of St. 
Germain of 1919 and the Geneva convention of 
1925. Since the Second World War the nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have co- 
operated in embargoing to the Sino-Soviet bloc 
military items on the United States Munitions 
List, as well as certain groups of strategic items 
not on that list. Since most of the governments 
of Western nations feel the same way about arms 
smuggling and since the members of Nato include 
the principal arms-producing countries, it has 
been possible to enlist informal cooperation on the 
part of those countries. Members of the Szato 
and Awnzus alliances can also be relied on to co- 
operate in this field and take parallel action in 
arms-traflic cases. The Anzus treaty links Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United States; and 
the Srato treaty links Australia, France, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the United States in defensive 
alliances. 

The United States, of course, is also obligated 
under the charter of the United Nations to help 
establish and maintain international peace and 
security in the words of the charter, “with the 
least diversion for armaments of the world’s hu- 
man and economic resources.” As a member of 
the United Nations, the United States is obligated 
to control the exportation of munitions to any 
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state against which the United Nations is taking 
reventive or enforcement action. 

The United States has also cooperated with the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
and other signatory nations under the Rio Pact 
to thwart the threat of Communist infiltration and 
the forcible overthrow of constituted governments 
in Latin American states. Thus the munitions 
control activities of the Department of State were, 
in part, responsible for bringing the Communist 
threat in Guatemala of a few years ago to public 
attention. 

Many of the objectives of munitions control are 
directly related to those of world disarmament, 
and the techniques developed to aid in the admin- 
istration of munitions control can be expected 
eventually to serve as the guideposts for interna- 
tional disarmament control at such time as an 
accord is reached on that important project. 

Now in conclusion let me make the following 
observations by way of summary. 

As a result of the technological developments 
of recent years, military electronics is assuming an 
increasingly more important role in the weapons 
arsenals of modern military establishments. The 
United States Munitions List covers those articles 
in this field which contribute to the effectiveness 
of military equipment. It is the policy of this 
Government to exercise control over the exporta- 
tion and importation of such equipment and over 
the exportation of technical data relating thereto 
in the light of our national security and foreign 
policy interests. The Department of State, which 
is charged with the administration of the law, 
seeks the loyal cooperation of American industry 
and citizenry as a most essential element in the 
successful administration of the law, and it tries 
in every way to adjust its procedures to take into 
account commercial considerations consistent, of 
course, with the realization of our national policy 
objectives to further world peace and the security 
and foreign policy of the United States. 


President Requests Further Data 
on Imports of Safety Pins 
White House press release dated March 29 

The President on March 29 asked the U.S. 
Tariff Commission for further information on 
several questions relating to the Commission’s re- 
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cent investigation of the effect of imports on the 
domestic safety-pin industry. With the addi- 
tional information, the President stated that he 
would be “in a better position to make a decision” 
on the recommendations of the Commission. 

On January 30, 1957, the Commission had re- 
ported to the President its 4-2 decision recom- 
mending an increase in the tariff on imported 
safety pins. 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and Representative 
Jere Cooper, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, were advised by the Presi- 
dent of his action. 


President’s Letter to Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman 
of Tariff Commission 


Marcu 29, 1957 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have carefully studied 
the Cormmission’s report of January 30, 1957 on 
its investigation under Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
regarding safety pins. 

Additional information on a number of points 
raised by the Commission’s report would be help- 
ful to me in reaching a decision in this case. 

It would be very useful to have the production, 
sales, employment, and profit data on the two 
safety pin producers not presently included in the 
Commission’s report as would similar data on the 
industry’s operations on uncapped pin wires. In 
addition, I would like to have data on the other 
products made on safety pin machines and on the 
firms producing plastic-capped safety pins. 

Supplemental information on the industry’s 
profit experience would also assist me: annual data 
for safety pin operations and for the total oper- 
ations of the plants involved for 1935-39 and for 
1946-50; the basis for the industry’s allocation of 
costs, particularly administrative and selling costs, 
to its safety pin operations; and the impact upon 
the industry figures of the one firm which reported 
losses in four years since 1950 and whether that 
firm’s operations have been materially affected by 
factors other than imports. Finally, clarification 
of the nature and source of the industry’s over- 
capacity, referred to in the Commission’s report, 
would be desirable. 

I would appreciate the Commission’s supplying 
this additional information. It may, to the ex- 
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tent necessary to avoid improper disclosures, be 


submitted in confidence. With these points clari- 


fied, I would be in a better position to make a 


decision. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


President Decides Against Increase 
in Tariff on Straight Pins 


White House press release dated March 29 

The President on March 29 declined to accept 
the recommendation of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for an increased duty on straight (dress- 
makers’ or common) pins. 

On January 30, 1957, the Tariff Commission had 
reported to the President the results of its investi- 
gation on straight pins under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended.? Although the Commission found 
unanimously that imports have caused no serious 
injury to the domestic straight-pin industry, the 
Commission concluded, in a 4-2 decision, that im- 
ports threatened such injury in the future. Ac- 
cordingly, the majority of the Commission recom- 
mended that the duty on imported straight pins be 
increased. 

In identical letters to Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and Representative Jere Cooper, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
the President noted that the domestic industry’s 
sales, prices, and profits have increased since 1952. 
The President also noted that wage rates in the 
industry have increased steadily and that there 
was no unemployment in the industry. The Presi- 
dent did not find that the evidence in this case was 
“of such a character as to leave no doubt that 
actual injury is imminent.” 


President’s Letter to Senator Byrd and Representa- 
tive Cooper 


Marcu 29, 1957 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: The United States Tariff 
Commission submitted to me on January 30, 1957 
a report of its investigation on straight (dress- 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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makers’ or common) pins under Section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. Although the Commission found 
unanimously that imports have caused no serious 
injury to the domestic straight pin industry, the 
Commission concluded, in a four to two decision, 
that imports threatened such injury in the future, 
Accordingly, the majority of the Commission ree- 
ommended that the duty on imported straight pins 
be increased. 

As the Commission’s report shows, imports of 
straight pins have increased since 1948. Domestic 
production and sales have apparently declined 
from the peak post-war years and from the pre- 
war average. Profits and employment are less 
than they were in the highest post-war years, 
The consumption of straight pins, however, has 
also declined. 

Aside from the comparison with a few peak post- 
war years, the sales, employment, and profits of 
the domestic industry do not appear to have been 
endangered. Hourly wage rates of workers in 
the industry have increased steadily and there is 
no unemployment. In fact, the record suggests a 
shortage of experienced operators of pin-making 
machines. 

Sales of the domestic industry have moved 
fairly steadily upward since 1952 and, in the face 
of increasing imports, their prices have increased 
considerably more than the wholesale price index 
generally and more than the index for fabricated 
non-structural metal products. 

The profits of the domestic industry have in- 
creased fairly steadily since 1952. The tariff con- 
cession was already well in effect during 1950 and 
1951, the only post-war years in which profits sub- 
stantially exceeded those of 1955, the last full year 
for which the Commission’s report presents sta- 
tistics. For 1955 and for the portion of 1956 for 
which the facts were given, furthermore, the rate 
of profit, as a percentage of sales, on straight pins 
exceeded for the first time the producers’ rate of 
profits on the total output of their plants manu- 
facturing, among other things, straight pins. 

When the threat of injury, rather than present 
injury, is the ground of decision, I believe, as I 
have said before, that the evidence brought for- 
ward to substantiate the judgment of threat must 
be of such a character as to leave no doubt that 
actual injury is imminent. I am not persuaded 
that the evidence in this case is of such a character. 
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I am not, therefore, authorizing an increase in 
the existing import duties on straight pins. 
Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EisENHOWER 


President Decides Against Increase 
in Tariff on Violins and Violas 
White House press release dated March 30 


The President has declined to accept the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Tariff Commission for an 
increased duty on imports of violins and violas 
valued at not more than $25. 

On January 29, 1957, the Tariff Commission had 
reported the results of its investigation under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, regarding violins and violas 
valued at not more than $25 each. The Commis- 
sion, by a 3-2 vote with one Commissioner absent, 
found that the domestic industry was being seri- 
ously injured. 

In identical letters to Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, and Representative Jere Cooper, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, the 
President stated that this was an unusual case be- 
cause “imports, in general, do not undersell the 
domestic product.” The President said that al- 
though he was “sympathetic with the problems of 
the domestic manufacturer,” he was not persuaded, 
on the basis of the clear facts “that his case satis- 
fies the statutory test.” Nor did the President 
believe that “an increase in duties, which would 
raise the cost of music instruction for young peo- 
ple throughout the country, holds much promise of 
solving the difficulties of the domestic manu- 
facturer.” 


President’s Letter to Senator Byrd and Representa- 
tive Cooper 
Marca 29, 1957 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have carefully re- 
viewed the United States Tariff Commission’s 
report of January 29, 1957 on its investigation 
under Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, as amended, regarding violins 
and violas valued at not more than $25 each. The 
Commission, by a three to two vote with one Com- 





*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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missioner absent, found that the domestic industry 
was being seriously injured and recommended that 
the rate of duty on violins and violas valued at 
not more than $25 be increased. 

Violins and violas of this type are manufac- 
tured in the United States by one company with 
about thirty production employees. This com- 
pany as the Tariff Commission report points out, 
is in difficulties, and imports, although still con- 
siderably lower than in the pre-war period, have 
increased since the tariff concessions of 1948 and 
1951. As a prerequisite to escape clause relief, 
however, the law requires that the difficulties of 
the domestic producer be substantially attribut- 
able to increased imports, resulting at least in part 
from a tariff concession, of like or directly com- 
petitive products. 

It should be made clear that this is an unusual 
case. The imports, in general, do not undersell 
the domestic product. The price of nearly all of 
the imports exceeds the price of the great bulk of 
the domestic product. The school market, the 
most important market for violins and violas in 
the United States, has preferred the higher priced 
imports. The imported product meets the stand- 
ards of quality which have been established for 
the school market. These standards, while not 
binding, are widely followed by the schools. The 
bulk of the domestic production, the manufac- 
turer acknowledged, does not meet these stand- 
ards. The domestic industry’s product is largely 
sold in the folk music market. 

A small portion of the domestic output does 
purport to meet the school standards. This part 
of the domestic production is higher priced than 
most of the imports, but the domestic manufac- 
turer has acknowledged that even his better prod- 
uct meets consumer resistance in the school market 
for reasons quite apart from price. 

Although I am sympathetic with the problems 
of the domestic manufacturer, I am not persuaded 
that his case satisfies the statutory test. Nor do 
I believe that an increase in duties, which would 
raise the cost of music instruction for young 
people throughout the country, holds much prom- 
ise of solving the difficulties of the domestic 
manufacturer. 

I have decided, therefore, that escape clause 
action would be inappropriate in this case. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1seNHOWER 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 








United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women 


Following are two statements made at the 11th 
session of the U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women by Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn, U.S. represent- 
ative. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 21 ON ACCESS OF 
WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


U.S./U.N. press release 2647 

To assure educational opportunity for girls, 
three steps appear necessary: (1) enough school 
facilities for all, (2) compulsory school attend- 
ance, and (3) enforcement of school laws. 


Provision of Enough Schools for All 


I say all, rather than all girls, because I am 
sure we believe every boy should have an educa- 
tion, just as every girl should have an education, 
and, where there are not enough schools to go 
round, the problem is more schools for boys and 
girls alike. This matter of enough schools is an 
endless task in all countries. Schools wear out 
and have to be replaced; new towns and cities 
grow up and new schools must be provided where 
the children live; standards of what constitutes 
adequate school facilities are constantly rising, 
so that each community wants to have the finest 
in classrooms, teachers, textbooks, and play spaces. 

But at the moment we are concerned particu- 
larly for girls who have no schools at alli, or at 
best only a few grades of education. A few years 
ago the International Conference on Public Ed- 
ucation suggested that, where school buildings 
had been provided for boys but not for girls, 
students might be placed on a double shift, with 
the boys attending in the morning and the girls 
in the afternoon, or vice versa. In the United 
States, where schools have been provided for all 
for many years, there is often a district in which 
school buildings must be used on double shift 
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while new schools are being built or because the 
number of children in a particular grade exceeds 
expectation. This situation is easier where co. 
education is acceptable and girls and boys can 
attend classes together. It is always a tempte- 
tion to feel that new schools can be postponed, or 
at least that the school for girls can be postponed, 
But children cannot wait—they need to be edv- 
cated now. A girl who cannot go to school as a 
child has missed that opportunity forever and 
must catch up, if at all, only at the expense of 
time and energy needed for other things in her 
mature years. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


Since compulsory education laws apply equally 
to girls and boys, our Commission has adopted 
resolutions at several sessions urging the impor- 
tance of legislation of this type. 

Reports from Unesco confirm that in countries 
having compulsory education the proportion of 
girls in school tends to be greater than elsewhere. 
Compulsory education is especially helpful in 
areas where it has not been usual to send little 
girls to school and parents may therefore hesitate 
unless they are required to do so. <A great many 
countries have already adopted school attendance 
laws covering at least elementary education. The 
report before us? makes it clear that we should 
be especially vigilant where such laws do not exist. 
However, as we all know, laws in themselves are 
of little value unless there is adequate machinery 
for law enforcement. I come therefore to my 
third point. 


Law Enforcement 


When we begin to think about enforcing com- 
pulsory education, for girls as well as boys, we 
come back at once to the problem of more schools. 
We cannot expect effective law enforcement until 
there are enough schools for all. But we should 
think of law enforcement as more than a threat. 
Often the reason a child is not in school is illness 
in the family, or lack of suitable clothes, or diffi- 
culty in transportation, or some other problem in 
which social services are needed. This is one of 
the areas in which technical assistance can be of 
great value, in the field of health as well as edu- 
cation. 


*U.N. doc. E/CN.6/291. 
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Course of Study for Girls 


In this brief analysis I have not touched on 
courses of study which should be provided for 
girls. This is another field to which we may want 
to give attention, perhaps in some future meeting. 
Our view in the United States is that girls and 
boys should have access to the same courses 
throughout, even though we can expect that their 
natural choices will result in a larger proportion 
of girls choosing such subjects as domestic sci- 
ence. What is of fundamental importance, for 
girls as well as boys, is that they be provided 
with a broad and thorough understanding of the 
great ideas of our world, of the humanities and 
the sciences, so that they can be possessors of cul- 
ture and can enjoy and appreciate the arts. It is 
not enough to think of education as leading only 
to a vocation or profession, though such training 
should be available in equal measure. Neither 
is it enough to think of education for girls merely 
in terms of homemaking, though all agree that 
an intelligent and educated mother can contribute 
far more to her family and to her country because 
she has had years in school. The purpose of edu- 
cation, for girls as well as boys, is the develop- 
ment of the whole person to his or her greatest 
capacity. That is the goal, not a cramping into 
particular patterns or preparation for particular 
tasks. In the words of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, 

Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The Unesco report in E/CN.6/291 summarizes 
a variety of activities in the UNEsco program 
bearing on the access of women to education. 
This report makes it possible for the Commission 
to understand and evaluate the Unrsco program 
as it relates to the status of women. Similar re- 
ports of this type will be useful in future Com- 
mission meetings. 

While some sections of the report indicate 
progress, the information on exchange of persons 
is disturbing in that the proportion of women 
receiving foreign grants is small. For instance, 
women received only 4 out of 35 regional grants, 
5 out of 35 youth grants, 6 out of 65 group travel 
grants, and 2 out of 125 worker grants. The 
problem does not appear to be a lack of fellow- 
ships, since a considerable number are available 
to both sexes and a reasonable proportion are open 
towomen only. The number of women interested 
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in international study may be less than men, but 
the disproportion in fellowships granted appears 
unduly great. It is probable that tradition, fa- 
voring men, as well as the much smaller relative 
number of women qualified to apply for fellow- 
ships, also plays a role. 

Nongovernmental organizations might be en- 
couraged to bring additional information about 
fellowships to the attention of women. The 
Unesco publication, Study Abroad, lists such op- 
portunities with important details. National or- 
ganizations can help their members by publishing 
the listings available to their members. I under- 
stand the American Association of University 
Women provides information on international 
fellowships in their Quarterly Journal. 

The Unesco report in E/CN.6/301 shows that 
women are being used as teachers in almost all 
countries in considerable numbers, particularly 
in primary schools. However, in countries where 
there have not been many schools, the need for 
more teachers may be very great. While the 
proportion of women teachers in these countries 
may be encouraging, the entire number of teachers 
may actually be very small. We should there- 
fore be alert to help girls in these areas prepare 
for teaching. 

The report points out that conditions for women 
in the teaching profession are not always equal 
and training opportunities are often limited. 
UNEsco proposes a survey which would involve 
a direct inquiry to governments. Since this sur- 
vey would help in considering measures to redress 
inequality and attract women to the teaching pro- 
fession, the United States favors further work by 
Unesco along this line. 

The United States has had some experience in 
training mature women for teaching to meet a 
shortage of teachers in the lower grades. Many 
more children are entering school at this time 
because our birth rate has gone up the last 5 or 
6 years. We are finding that married women 
whose children are grown and no longer in the 
home are now willing to undertake new work or 
to go back to teaching which they may have given 
up soon after marriage. Our Women’s Bureau 
has worked closely with the United States Office 
of Education in encouraging study courses to 
prepare these women for teaching, in some cases 
refreshing earlier skills and in others supplying 
a basic understanding of educational principles 
all teachers need. 
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STATEMENT OF MARCH 25 ON EQUAL PAY FOR 
WOMEN 


U.S./U.N. press release 2649 


The United States delegation welcomes this op- 
portunity to express its appreciation for the valu- 
able reports prepared this year by the Secretary- 
General and the Ino? This is the third consecu- 
tive year in which the Secretary-General has fur- 
nished us with information from nongovern- 
mental organizations on the practical methods 
which are being used to put the equal-pay princi- 
ple into effect. 

The Ixo report also provides useful informa- 
tion on implementation of equal pay. We wish to 
express our appreciation for the inclusion in the 
Ixo report of information on equal-pay exper- 
ience in the United States. This information was 
supplied by the United States Government in re- 
sponse to the ILo questionnaire on application of 
the equal remuneration principle, as stated in 
convention 100 and recommendation 90. It shows 
that, as of the date on which the United States 
transmitted its reply, substantial progress has 
been made in the United States toward the effec- 
tive implementation of equal pay. 

Since that date, President Eisenhower, in his 
state-of-the-Union message early in 1956, called 
for the elimination of remaining wage differen- 
tials against women as a matter of simple justice. 
The President reiterated this view in both his 
economic report and his budget message this year. 

The reports before the Commission this year 
were prepared in response to the Commission res- 
olution which called particular attention to pro- 
cedures for implementation of equal pay in col- 
lective bargaining agreements. The reports also 
discuss other methods of implementation, includ- 
ing the enforcement of equal-pay legislation. In 
the United States we rely on both collective bar- 
gaining and legislation to give practical effect to 
the equal-pay principle. We would accordingly 
like to comment on equal progress in both fields. 


Equal Pay Progress Through Collective Bargaining 


Both the Secretary-General and the Ito reports 
show significant progress in implementation of the 
equal-pay principle through collective bargain- 
ing procedures. The Ino report states, for ex- 
ample, that in France none of the collective bar- 
gaining agreements in force at the present time 


*U.N. docs. E/CN.6/296 and E/CN.6/300. 
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establish wage differentials for men and women 
in identical occupations. Moreover, the relative 
average level of women’s wages has been raised 
57 percent, the highest percentage gain in women’s 
wage levels reported by any country. 
In the United Kingdom a new agreement in a 
major industry provides for the achievement of 
equal pay in six successive annual adjustments, 
illustrating the usefulness of a step-by-step ap. 
proach. In Australia the Australian Congress of 
Trade Unions convened a 1-day meeting at- 
tended by 65 Federal unions in which it was agreed 
to organize a national petition supporting equal 
pay. In Belgium the Government has initiated a 
constructive program whereby unions are re- 
quested to report on the progress made toward the 
elimination of discriminatory rates in collective 
bargaining agreements. In the Philippines the 
Government is encouraging trade union organiza- 
tion among women as a means for creating a favor- 
able climate on equal pay. In Portugal the 
Government has approved regulations establish- 
ing women’s sections inside a number of national 
unions. 
Women Union Membership: In the United 
States women workers are estimated to constitute 
about one-sixth of the membership of unions. 
Union organization among women is particularly 
strong in the manufacturing industries employing 
large numbers of women. Of 199 unions that re- 
plied to a Bureau of Labor Statistics questionnaire 
on union membership in 1954, the vast majority 
reported that they had women members. Six 
unions reported having more than 100,000 women 
members each. They were: 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, with 
330,500 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, with 
279,100 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, with 
189,000 

Communications Workers of America, with 180,000 

Retail Clerks International Association, with 132,500 

Textile Workers Union of America, with 117,000 

Union Equal-Pay Policy: A recent development 
of major significance was the formal endorsement 
in June 1956 of Federal equal-pay legislation by 
the top Executive Committee of the combined 
AFL-CIO unions. Prior to the merger of these 
two great organizations, both the AFL and the 
CIO had repeatedly expressed support for the 
equal-pay principle, but the AFL for many years 
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opposed implementation of the principle through 
Federal legislation. The decision of the combined 
unions to work for implementation of equal pay 
through two major methods—legislation and col- 
lective bargaining—has been interpreted as both a 
definite gain for the equal-pay movement and a 
tacit recognition of the increasing importance of 
women as union members. 

Unions are aiso continuing to press for equal- 
pay clauses in the negotiation of contracts. The 
increasing importance of such clauses is demon- 
strated by two United States Labor Department 
studies made at an interval of 5 years. The first 
study, made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1951, showed that about 24 percent of 
the agreements had equal-pay clauses. The second 
such study, made by the United States Women’s 
Bureau in 1956, showed that almost 40 percent of 
the agreements had such clauses. 

A comparison of the incidence of equal-pay 
clauses in contracts for the same industry in the 
two periods shows the same results. Thus, in the 
electrical machinery industry, equal-pay clauses 
in union contracts increased from 42 percent in 
1951 to 53 percent in 1956; in textiles from 35 per- 
cent to 42 percent; in food industries from 24 per- 
cent to 85 percent; in fabricated metals from 22 
percent to 29 percent ; and in transportation equip- 
ment from 29 percent in 1951 to 40 percent in 
1956. 

The fact that 40 percent of the agreements con- 
tained equal-pay clauses does not necessarily in- 
dicate the existence of discriminatory wage rates 
in the other 60 percent. Many unions have estab- 
lished rates for the job through participating with 
management in the development of a sound and 
objective rate structure based on job content. The 
significance of such clauses is that the equal-pay 
principle is expressed in concrete terms. 


Equal Pay Progress Through Legislation 


The Secretary-General’s report calls attention 
to the importance of adequate wording in equal- 
pay legislation and the relationship between such 
wording and effective enforcement of such laws. 
This has been demonstrated by experience with 
State equal-pay laws in the United States. 

The State legislatures in the United States have 
often been referred to as a laboratory for experi- 
mentation in social legislation. Until about 1942 
only two equal-pay laws were in effect, both of 
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which had been adopted prior to 1920. Beginning 
with 1942, and continuing to the present period, 
14 additional States and Alaska have adopted 
such laws. 

Since the field is so new, many innovations in 
approach and language have been tried. Some of 
these have proved difficult to enforce. Others 
have proved exceptionally effective. In one State, 
for example, the law prohibits payment of a lower 
wage rate to a woman who veplaces a man, thus 
discouraging an employer from discharging a male 
employee in order to hire a woman at a lower rate. 

Amendments to these laws are gradually being 
adopted as experience indicates the need for them. 
In one State, for example, where the original law 
provided for equal pay for the same work, the 
law was amended to provide for equal pay for 
comparable work. This wording permits minor 
variations in the work between a man and woman, 
without depriving the woman of equal pay. 

We have one further comment on the legislative 
aspects of the report, namely, the value of mini- 
mum-wage laws as a step toward implementation 
of equal pay. Minimum-wage laws in the United 
States set the same rates for men and women 
workers. No differentials in legal minimum wages 
are in effect under the Federal law or such State 
laws as apply to both sexes. Nevertheless, our 
experience has shown that minimum-wage laws 
have only a limited usefulness in removing wage 
discrimination against women. As a practical 
matter, women workers are sometimes paid exactly 
the minimum wage and men are paid at a higher 
rate for the same work. The value of minimum- 
wage laws consists primarily of raising the stand- 
ard of living by eliminating substandard wages; 
they do not, however, insure that a woman worker 
will receive the same rate as a man for the same 
job. 


Next Steps That Should Be Considered 


There has been considerable discussion in the 
past few days of the importance of continuity in 
the Commission’s work. We are in full agreement 
with this point of view. It seems to us very impor- 
tant to try to build on what has gone before so 
that each year we can continue to show significant 
results from our work. 

The progress we have made to date is reflected 
in the series of equal-pay reports prepared by the 
Secretary-General and the Ino. These reports rep- 
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resent an achievement, not only for the officials 
who prepared them but for the Commission as 
well. They show that we as members of the Com- 
mission are coming to grips with the problem of 
removing wage discriminations against women. 
We no longer address ourselves only to the estab- 
lishment of the equal-pay principle; we also con- 
sider the practical methods by which the principle 
can be effectively applied. 

Consideration of these reports at our annual 
sessions has greatly increased our knowledge of 
effective methods for implementation of equal 
pay. However, wider public understanding of 
the whole equal-pay issue is essential if we are to 
succeed in removing the remaining wage differ- 
entials against women. 

We think the time has come, therefore, for the 
Commission to develop a new promotional pro- 
gram. This can best be done through preparation 
of a sales pamphlet directed to promoting wide- 
spread acceptance and application of the equal-pay 
principle. Such a pamphlet was proposed in the 
resolution adopted at last year’s session,’ but in the 
final discussion of program it was relegated to 
the low-priority category. We believe the pam- 
phlet should be made available without further 
delay. 

Such a pamphlet should be broad in scope. It 
should explain what the equal-pay principle is, 
why it is important, and how it can be applied. 
One of its purposes should be to clarify prevailing 
misconceptions. It should explain, for example, 
that equal pay is important not only to the women 
workers directly affected but to men workers and 
their families. Men’s wage levels and the standard 
of living of their families are potentially threat- 
ened whenever women can be employed at lower 
rates for the same work. It should point out the 
importance of equal pay in encouraging women 
to obtain the necessary training for higher-skilled 
jobs, thus enabling them to make their best con- 
tribution to the economy as a whole. 

We would like to see this pamphlet prepared at 
the earliest possible time. To be most useful, it 
should draw on the wealth of information avail- 
able from the nongovernmental organizations in 
the Secretary-General’s report this year as well 
as in previous reports of the Secretary-General 
and discussions at plenary sessions. In addition to 


*For a report of the 10th session by Mrs. Hahn, see 
BULLETIN of June 18, 1956, p. 1033. 
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its immediate purpose, publication of this type of 
sales pamphlet would help to promote women’s 
status and opportunities in the whole economic 
field. 


U.S. Extends Invitation to WHO 
for Eleventh Assembly 


Press release 206 dated April 11 

The Department of State announced on April 
11 that it has extended the invitation of the U.S, 
Government to the World Health Organization to 
convene the 11th World Health Assembly in this 
country in May of 1958. The invitation was ex. 
tended pursuant to the authorization contained in 
Public Law 832, 84th Congress. 

The World Health Organization, with perma- 
nent headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, is an 
association of 88 member countries for the purpose 
of promoting international cooperation in the field 
of health. It is one of the 10 specialized agencies 
of the United Nations system. 

The World Health Assembly is the supreme 
governing body of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The World Health Assembly meets annv- 
ally to determine the policies of the World Health 
Organization and, in 1958, will celebrate the 10th 
anniversary of the founding of that body. The 
United States has been an active member of the 
World Health Organization since its inception. 


U.N. Invited To Hold Atomic Energy 
Conference at Chicago 
U.S./U.N. press release 2655 

Following is the text of a note transmitted by 
the Acting Representative of the United States 
of America to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations on April 3. 


The Acting Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations presents his 
compliments to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and has the honor to refer to the 
Resolution on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy approved by the General Assembly on 
December 3, 1955, providing, “that a second in- 
ternational conference for the exchange of tech- 
nical information regarding the peaceful uses of 
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atomic energy should be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations.” * 

In this connection the Acting Representative 
would like to take this opportunity to present 
on behalf of the city of Chicago its invitation 
to the United Nations to hold the Second Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Conference in that city. 
Chicago would consider it a great honor to be 
permitted to play host to this great international 
event. 

The Mayor of Chicago advises that all the facil- 
ities needed for the successful conduct of the con- 
ference will be provided by the city of Chicago. 
It is further understood that representatives of 
the city of Chicago will make themselves available 
to discuss with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations the question of the facilities that would 
be needed to hold the international conference in 
Chicago. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Development of International Travel, Its Present In- 
creasing Volume and Future Prospects. 
the note by the Secretary-General. 
January 25, 1957. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Social Commission. Recommendations of the First 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders. E/CN.5/322, January 
28, 1957. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Provisional Agenda for 
the Thirteenth Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights. E/CN.4/733, January 30, 1957. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee on the Tenth Anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. E/CN.4/- 
735, February 11, 1957. 9 pp. mimeo. 


E/2933/Add.4, 
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Agricultural Surplus Commodity 
Agreement With Iceland 
Press release 204 dated April 11 

A surplus commodity agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the Gevern- 
ment of Iceland was signed at Washington on 
April 11 by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, on behalf 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 801. 
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of the United States, and Vilhjalmur Thor, Di- 
rector of the National Bank of Iceland, on behalf 
of Iceland. The agreement provides for financing 
the sale of $2,785,000 worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities (including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) for kronur, the Icelandic unit of 
currency. 

The agreement was negotiated under title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). The com- 
modity composition of the agreement follows: 








Market value 
Commodity Approximate quantity in thousands 
of do: 
Wheat flour___._._.___| 6,000 metric tons_-__-_ 700 
LS eae 8,600 metric tons-__-- 410 
2 eS a eer 7,300 metric tons_-__- 450 
Se eee 270 metric tons-_ ---_- 40 
Cottonseed/soybean 750 metric tons_ ---- 300 
oil 
Linseed oil______----- 400 metric tons_---_- 130 
ft 200,000 Ibs________- 160 
Fruit......._.--------| (mo quantity speci- 200 
fied 
Otte os oa et Ui ——— a 75 
Ocean transportation_ =a 50 per- 320 
cent 











Addendum to ' 


Sales under this program will be made by pri- 
vate United States traders. It is expected that 
purchase authorizations will be issued in the near 
future. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956." 
Ratifications deposited: Switzerland, April 5, 1957; 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, April 8, 1957. 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Finland, April 9, 1957. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Septem- 
ber 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Austria, April 2, 1957. 

Protocol 1 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of stateless persons and refugees. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 


Ratification deposited: Austria, April 2, 1957. 


1 Not in force. 
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Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to the 
works of certain international organizations. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Austria, April 2, 1957. 

Protocol 3 concerning the effective date of instruments of 
ratification or acceptance of or accession to the con- 
vention. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered 
into force August 19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Austria, April 2, 1957. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
Sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953." 
Ratification deposited: Cambodia, March 22, 1957. 


Postal Services 


Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, final protocol, and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force 
March 1, 1956. TIAS 3653. 

Ratification deposited: Argentina, February 15, 1957. 

Agreement relative to money orders and final protocol of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 
1, 1956. TIAS 3655. 

Rattfication deposited: Argentina, February 15, 1957. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and regu- 
lations of execution of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain. Signed at Bogot&é November 9, 1955. En- 
tered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 
Ratification deposited: Argentina, February 15, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 
Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956 (TIAS 
3591). 
Schedule of concessions enters into force: Federal Re- 
public of Germany, May 4, 1957. 


Whaling 

Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done in Washington Novem- 
ber 19, 1956.7 
Ratification deposited: Australia, April 8, 1957. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement for the establishment and operation of raw- 
insonde observation stations at Antofagasta, Quintero 
and Puerto Montt, Chile. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Santiago March 1, 1957. 
Entered into force: March 25, 1957 (date of signature 

of arrangement embodying the technical details). 


Iceland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Washington April 11, 1957. Entered into 
force April 11, 1957. 


Italy 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of October 30, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3702, 3760, 


* Not in force. 
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3762, and 3788). Effected by exchange of notes 
Rome April 2, 1957. Entered into force April 2, 1957, 


Netherlands 


Air Transport Agreement. Signed at Washington April 3 
1957. Provisionally operative April 3, 1957. Enters 
into force definitively on date of receipt by the Uniteg 
States of notification of constitutional approval by the 
Netherlands. 


Saudi Arabia 


Agreement extending United States rights at the Dhahran 
Airfield and providing for related military and economic 
matters. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
April 2, 1957. Entered into force April 2, 1957. 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree. 
ment of October 23, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3685 ang 
3770). Effected by exchange of notes at Madrid March 
26, 1957. Entered into force March 26, 1957. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 8-14 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- | 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 

194 4/8 Dulles: testimony on mutual security | 
legislation. 

195 4/8 Exchange of notes with Saudi Arabia. 


196 4/8 Texts of U.S. and Saudi Arabian notes. | 
7197 4/9 Joint communique on U.S.—Iragqi talks. 
*198 4/9 Miss Willis nominated Ambassador to | 

Norway (biographic details). 

*199 4/9 McLeod nominated Ambassador to Ire- | 
land (biographic details). 

*200 4/9 O’Connor designated Administrator, | 
3ureau of Security and Consular Af- | 

fairs (biographic details). | 

201 4/10 U.S.—Canadian notes on Mr. Norman. 
7202 4/11 Rubottom: “Economic Interdepend- | 

ence in the Americas.” 

203 4/11 Wilcox: “The United Nations and Re- 

sponsibilities for the Future.” 

204 4/11 Surplus commodity agreement with | 

Iceland signed. | 
*205 4/11 Educational exchange. 
206 4/11 WHO invited to convene 11th World | 
Health Assembly in U.S. 
4207 4/12 Joint communique on U.S.-Saudi | 
Arabian talks. | 
7208 4/12 Illinois student wins NATO scholar- 
ship. 
209 4/12 Robertson: “Report to the Founder on 
Foreign Affairs.” 
7210 4/12 Hill: “The Two Halves of Progress.” 
*211 4/12 Taylor nominated Ambassador to 
Switzerland (biographic details). 
#212 4/13 U.S. policy for assisting Hungarian 


refugees, 








* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture. Agricultural Surplus Commodity 
Agreement With Iceland . i a oS 

American Principles. Report to the Founder on 
Foreign Affairs (Robertson) . 2 

Atomic Energy. U.N. Invited To Hold Atomic En- 
ergy Conference at Chicago (text of note) 

Canada 

U.S.-Canada Joint Commission Holds Executive 
Session . 

U.S. Replies to Comndion Note enerting E. HL ew 
man (texts of notes) ae 

Communism. Report to the Founder on Foreign 
Affairs (Robertson) . 

Congress, The 

President Decides Against Increase in Tariff on 
Straight Pins 

President Decides pen iene in Tariff on 
Violins and Violas 

Economic Affairs 

Agricultural Surplus Commodity Agreement With 
Iceland . . 

Munitions Control ont the ‘Meitownien en 
(Pomeroy) ; ‘ — 

President Decides Against sala in , Parift on 
Straight Pins ‘ Res he 

President Decides denitieat aaiapniin in Tariff on 
Violins and Violas ; 

President Requests Further Data on Senet “ 
Safety Pins . 

Proposals for Substantive viene bi: ory eel 
rity Legislation (Dulles) 

U.S-Canada Joint Commission Holds Reewative 
Session . 

World Trade Week, 1957 . 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 
(Hahn). é 

U.S. Extends Sustain e WHO ter meventh rm 
sembly . 

Iceland. Agricultural Surplus Commodity Agree- 
ment With Iceland PheteKes 60s 

International Organizations and Conferences 

United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 
(Hahn). 5 

U.N. Invited To Hold siete esta Catenin 
at Chicago (text of note) : 

U.S. Extends Invitation to WHO foes Seventh rm 
sembly . 
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(Pomeroy) . 
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rity Legislation (Dulles) . < 

U.S. and Saudi Arabia Confirm Apemnak on Coop 
eration (texts of notes) nm a8 

Mutual Security 
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Philippines. Anniversary of Fall of Bataan (Hisen- 
hower, Garcia) . 

Presidential Documents 
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Straight Pins 
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Safety Pins . 

World Trade Week, 1957 ; 
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WASHINGTON 25, D. C,. 
OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular BACKGROUND series .. . 


Highlights of 
Foreign Policy Developments—1956 





Prepared as a readily accessible source for reference to some of 
the major events and pronouncements affecting United States 
foreign policy during 1956, this pamphlet encompasses events in 
each of the major geographic areas of the world. Sections are 
included on developments in the Soviet Union, the satellites, the 
Middle East and Africa, Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 


Other topics are disarmament, mutual security, atomic energy, 
trade policy, information abroad, East-West exchanges, and edu- 
cational exchange and cultural programs. 


The material is compiled from previously published official 
sources. Illustrations include photographs and maps. 


Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 15 cents each. 


Publication 6451 15 cents 


Please send me copies of Highlights of Foreign Policy Develop- 
ments—1956. 


Street Address: 
City, Zone, and State: 








